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New Enctano Murua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dee. 31, 1894 


$24,252,828. 
LIABILITIES .. ate 


22,217,399+94 
$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvuat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec 


Passenger Trains. 
TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6.45 
9. 


9.00 
11.3 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, 
CAR for Troy. 
A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
and Albany stopping at all sta- 
tions. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga, 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
7 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
° to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 


PARLOR 


s 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

° lows Falls. 

ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 

. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal, 

3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. 

7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 

cation, J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag. 

Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 


CUNARD LINE. 
Boston te Liverpool Via Queenstown. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
Catalonia --- Mar. 14 Apr. 1: May 16 June 20 
Scythia ---- Mar. a8 Apr. 25 May 30 July 4 
Cephalonia-- Apr. 18 May 23 June27 Aug. 1 

May 2 June 6 July ss Aug. 15 
Pavonia ---- May 9 June ry July 18 Aug. 8 


SERVIA (Special) June 29 Aug. 8 


Steamers from New York every Saturday 

First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin $35 
and upwards, according to steamer and _ location, 
Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 

Notice. The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or arrive at the Riverside 
station on the quay adjoining 

For freight and passage ap ly to company’s office, 
99 State Street. ALEXA b =-R MARTIN, Agent. 


The WILLIAMS... 
am TYPEWRITER 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 





READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALe. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 
Harcourt Street. 


Barton Chapter. 





St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 


Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 8. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Room 11, Rogers Building, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Regular meetings held in 
Wednesday, April 8, 3-30 P.M., 


164th corporate meeting; From Lachine to High Rock, Canada, a tour in search of minerals 
but including observations upon mountains and valleys, by Miss Elizabeth F. Fisher; Notes 


on the Geology of the Berkshire Hills, by Prof. George H. Barton. 


Special meeting, April 


16, 8 P.M.; Short papers descriptive of the recent snow-shoe meet at Bartlett, N. H. 


BOSTONIAN Socirty. Old Strate House. 

Boston CAMERA CLUB. so Bromfield 
graphs, April 8-25, 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 

Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HIsToRY. 
and Boylston Streets. 
to 5, free. 
days, 11 A.M. and 3 P.M, 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
Tuesday, April 14. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


419 Washington Street. 


Next regular meeting, Tuesday, April 14. 
Street 


Eighth Annual Exhibition of Photo- 


Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 


Free lectures Wednesdays, 11 A.M., Satur- 


308th corporate meeting, 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 


Room, 100 periodicals. Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


to 2.30 P.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Saturday, April 4, Exhibition of Vegetables. 
MUSEUM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 


Print Department: Exhibition of a collection 


of Etchings, Dry-Points and Mezzotints by Francis Seymour Haden formerly the private 


property of the artist, closing May 17. 


NEw ENGLAND ,HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


regular meeting, Wednesday, May 6. 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLass, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 


Appleton Streets. 
SOCIETY OF ARTs. 


Sunday, April 5, 12.30 P.M. 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Mr. N. M. Lowe will exhibit his Orrery. 
Next regular meeting, Thursday 


Aprilg; Mr. Arthur D. Little will read a paper. 





The only scientific | 
aco- uro cure for the Tobacco 
habit 


Cures when all other 
aco0- uro remedies fail. (Write 
for proofs.) 


Does not depend on 


the will power of the | 
aco- uro user. It is the Cure. 
Vegetable and harm- | 


less. 
Directions are clear: 


“Use all the Tobacco 
CO0- uro you want until Baco- 
Curo notifies you to 


stop.” 
Is the Origtnal Writ- 


wm ten Guarantee Rem- 
edy that refunds your 
money if it fails to 
cure. 


Does the curing. Its 
ac - uro Competitors do the 
Blowing. 


Investigate Baco-Curo before you buy any 
remedy for the Tobacco Habit. 


The U. S. Courts have just decided that 


BACO-CURO 


Is what it Pretends to be 


A CURE, 
WHICH DO YOU CURE 
WANT? ora beast. ? 


One box $1.00: three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 


$2.50, at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of | 


price. Write for free booklet and proofs, EUREKA 
CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 


tt 


-EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 


ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill] | 
operators, domestic help, male and female 


Correspondence solicited. 
HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


Good Housekeeping 





heir applicants rep- | 





FOR 1896. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, $0 cenjs for 
three months, the latter concession being made 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its business history having demon- 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
“Catherine Owen's celebrated New Cook Book,” 
oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and *‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50. 966 pp. the 
largest and best work of its distinguished author. 

is gives a rare opportunity to secure the best 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
widely recognized and commended, both for their 
domestic and literary merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





les can 
be cured at a 
TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
cost A ¥ 
you ing, 
and we will mail tc 
you book contain- 
ingfulldescription 
FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed er Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
18: Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


THE OLYMPIAN GAMEs. 
HESE closing ten years 
nineteenth century may 
called the period of intern 
games. If the Greek 
festival of April, 1896, wri: 
Ferris in St. Nicholas. signif 
more than a series of games 
the hospitality of the country 
which the glamour of a glor 
lingers like a rich sunset, jt 
be a notable event. But it 
than this—far more. he 
prise revives the memory and 
of an institution whichsheda ne 
luster on the history of "la 
Greece. It entered into the life os 
the ancient Greek to an extent which 
we of today can scarcely rea 
was associated with his religion, } 
civic pride, his ideals of art. a: 
highest patriotism. This instit 
was the Olympic festival, celeb: 
every four years at Olympia, o: 
river Alpheus, near the borders 
Elis and Pisa, and so kept 
more than a thousand years 

There were other nationa 
of a similar sort—such 
Pythian, the Nemean, and 
Isthmian games; but these, th: 
highly regarded, were of fa: 
dignity and interest. When 
speaks, then, of the Olympic 
there arises in the mind a picture of 
those vast gatherings 
Greece, though to the very 
divided by civil wars, remembered 
for a brief period that its borde 
bounded one people—a 
one blood, one glory, and 
destiny. The hold of the Oly: 
festival on the ancient Hi: 
world is seen in the fact that fr 
776 B. Cc. time was measured 
‘Olympiads,’ or the four-year 
vals between the games 

The remote origin of this festiva 
is hidden in myths, as is the case 
with so many customs of the class 
ages. In general, all these legends 
ascribe the games to the demigod 
Hercules as_ founder. 
time had passed for the early form 
of this festival to have gone into 
decay, before it was revived and had 
a historic beginning. This occur 
under the patronage of Iphitus, king 
of Elis, and Lycurgus the celebrated 
lawgiver of the Spartan common 
wealth. It is fixed at or about $54 
B.c. This revival soon lighted a 
living spark which fired Greek b!oo 
everywhere, and in less than half a 
century the festival became nationa 
in character. 

Only contestants of ] ure 
Hellenic blood were allowed tc 
enter their names. As time roliec 
on, and the Greeks (who were, you 
know, great sailors and merchants 
pushed their maritime enterprises 


vt 


and established colonies throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the 
Mediterranean, children of the 
greater Greece, everywhere from the 
distant borders of Persia to where 
the city of Marseilles now stancs, 
assembled to struggle for the prize 
wreath. The interest of the Greek 
race in these games became 4 
passion. To wina victory in 4m) 
of the contests reflected as mu 

glory on the athlete and on his ¢ 
munity as if he had been the suc “ 
ful general ina great battle. ['s 
name was added to the Drazen 
tablets recording the celebrities and 
benefactors of his native town. ° 
he died on this field of honor- as 
was often the case, even in the flush 
of victory—he became almost an 
idol in the public esteem, an® ’ 
family was ennobled and enriche¢ 


by public decree. 
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|" is an unusual thing in our po- 

litical history, if indeed it is not 
unprecedented, that the contest for 
the presidency should be fought out 
six months in advance of the elec- 
Yet this is what is happening 
at the present time. It is generally 
conceded that, unless some great 
mistake is made, the candidate 
named by the Republican conven- 
tion at St. Louis in June will be 
elected. And it begins. to look as if 
the choice of that convention — 
which will be decided by a majority 
vote of the delegates — would be 
fixed long before the convention 
meets. Considering the condition 
of the business of the country, it 
would be a definite advantage if all 
uncertainty in this matter were re- 
moved, so that people could go on 
with their affairs, recognizing the 
inevitable and accommodating them- 
selves to it. 


tion. 


HE fact that the commerce of 
the port of Boston — the 
second commercial city in the land 
—would be congested or even 
blockaded if one of the great freight 
steamers running here were to sink 
or run aground squarely in the chan- 
nel is a sufficient justification for 
the appropriation of a million and a 
quarter dollars which Congress is 
about to make for the improvement 
of the harbor. It is to such work as 
this, rather than to the erection of 
stronger fortifications, that prefer- 
ence should be given in spending 
the public money. We shall prob- 
ably never see a hostile fleet lying 
off Boston Light and bombarding 
the Post Office and City Hall; but 
every day the fleets of commerce 
make their way through the torturous 
channel up toour docks. We need 
to open the channel, not to close it. 
HE most remarkable man of the 
century, as he is called in the 
newspaper reports, is now in the 
hands of United States officers in 
New York, with the prospect of fif- 
teen or twenty years’ imprisonment 
beforehim. His distinction con- 
sists in his remarkable skill with the 
pen, which he has employed for 
nearly twenty years in producing 
counterfeit treasury notes, success- 
fully deceiving not only merchants 
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and banks but in some instances the 
expert officials of the Treasury De- 
partment itself as to their genuine 
character. The average ‘life’ ofa 
counterfeiter before the secret ser 
vice of the treasury has its hand up- 
on him is two years; four years is 
an exceptionally long run. But * Jim 
the Penman,’ as the 
maker of these 


mysterious 
curious counterfeits 
was Called, has seen five generations 
of his rivals in the business pass 
away. The remarkable feature of 
his case, however, is not the long 
immunity from discovery which he 
has enjoyed, but the wonderful pa- 
tience and rare artistic skill shown 
in his work. ‘That such unusual 
talent as he possessed should be de- 
graded to crime instead of devoted 
to art is, perhaps, warrant for styl- 
ing him the most remarkable man of 
the century. 
RINCE Bismarck, who celebrated 

the eighty-first anniversary of 
his birth on Wednesday, is the last 
great European statesman of the 
military class. No other survives 
who owes the greatness of his fame 
to successful war. Indeed, for a 
generation past, there has been no 
European war of a magnitude to 
make or unmake statesmen.  Bis- 
marck did not make war for the sake 
of war, but for the sake of that great 
ambition of creating anew the 
German Empire, which was crowned 
with the Emperor William at 
Versailles. And with the Empire 
has come the establishment of mili- 
tarism on a scale greater than the 
world has seen since Napoleon. 
F Naeger he to the subject of for- 

est preservation, the London 
Lancet calls attention to recent in- 
vestigations in France by which it 
appears that, in certain departments 
—thirty in all—in which the forests 
have been removed during the past 
twenty-five years, the process of de- 
nundation has been accompanied by 
an increase in the death rate and a 
diminution of the number of births, 
causing a serious loss of population 
in those districts. The Springfield 
Republican, commenting upon the 
matter,says this ‘ gives to the subject 
of forestry a popular interest and 
vitality.’ The figures given are in- 
deed curious; but it will be difficult 
to establish a connection other than 
that of coincidence between forests 
and the birth and death rates of acom- 
munity. Fortunately, there are many 
other good and sufficient reasons 
for saving our trees. 





PERPETUAL PEACE. 

UT of the ‘war scare,’ whose 
influence is still seen in some 

of the speeches in Congress though 
in a steadily decreasing degree, has 
come a decided impu'se toward 
peace and feasonableness. Some 
such crisis as that which found the 
two great English-speaking peoples 
suddenly facing each other with 


suggestions of war which were 
almost threats was needed to give 
prominence and emphasis to the 
alternative method for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 
Fortunately, too, this crisis was 
brought about by the insistence of 
the United States upon a resort to 
the methods of peace instead of war 
on the part of the two nations which 
were at odds; arbitration was thus 
brought clearly at the front, and 
there it has remained; public 
opinion here and in England has 
been aroused, and with new interest 
and with active support on both 
sides of the water the great principle 
of right over might has_ been forced 
into consideration. 

It is now ascertain as anything 
can be that the boundary line be- 
tween Venezuela and British Guiana 
will not be marked out by the 
engineer corps of a British army of 
invasion, but will be drawn by a 
court. In some form, arbitration 
will be used instead of force to 
settle the quarrel. But this is an 
incident only. The greater out- 
come of the flurry through which we 
have passed isthe progress made 
toward the establishment of arbitra- 
tion as a permanent means by which 
the United States and Great Britain 
shall hereafter arrange their differ- 
ences. It is this to which the spirit 
of our civilization has tended for a 
good many years. The principle 
has been recognized in practice on 
many occasions, but the fighting 
traditions of the Old World have 
prevented its formal adoption asa 
definite and controlling policy. It 
is not three months, indeed, since 
Lord Salisbury publicly expressed 
the opinion that, while arbitration 
is a good thing on occasion, it would 
be impracticable to adapt it to every 
case or make it compulsory without 
exception ; there must be left some 
option of fighting. And here in the 
United States the same feeling crops 
out. Inthe Atlantic Monthly for 
April, Professor T. C. Mendenhall, 
for many years the distinguished 
head of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, argues strenuously that we 
ought not to consent to the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of arbi- 
tration, for the reason that we might 
have to submit to such a court the 
question of our Alaskan boundary, 
and the court might allot to Great 
Britain some of the territory which 


we think belongstous. “ Arbitra- 
tion,” he says, “is compromise, 
especially when two great and 


nearly equally strong nations are 
engaged in it. No matter how much 
or how little a nation carries to an 
arbitration, it is tolerably certain to 
bring something away.” 

But arbitration is first of all justice. 
It may result in compromise where 
justice requires each side to yieid 
something; but it should be borne 
in mind that the rule of might recog- 
nizes neither justice nor compromise. 

To bring about an arrangement 


Setecriges price, $2.50 Per Year 
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looking to perpetual peace between 
these two great nations would give 
the Cleveland administration a place 
in American history alongside that 
of Lincoln which abolished slavery 
and made the United Statesa nation 
instead of afederation. And in the 
history of the world it would stand, 
with the government of Salisbury 
and Victoria, as the influence crown- 
ing the civilization of this age. No 
treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance, no score of such treaties, 
would give the English-speaking 
people such authority in guiding the 
progress of the world. 

This is essentially an American 
idea, Six years ago, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress—a conference includ- 
ing representatives of all the re- 
publics on this continent, the 
importance of which was not fully 
recognized at the time—recom- 
mended arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disputes among themselves 
and expressed the ‘wish that con- 
troversies between them and the 
nations of Europe may be settled in 
the same friendly manner.’ And 
the conditions are such that, if the 
policy of arbitration is to gain a 
foothold in Europe, it must begin 
with an agreement made with some 
nation on this side of the Atlantic. 
The states of Europe are armed to 
the teeth. They exist by militarism, 
and some of them apparently for 
militarism. As Jules Simon says, it 
is no longer a question of putting a 
few hundred thousands or millions 
of men in the field to kill each other, 
but of marching the whole popula- 
tion to battle. To nations in this 
attitude, a court of arbitration must 
seem, between themselves, an incon- 
gruous superfluity. Here in the 
United States, our little army of 
25,000 men represents all there is of 
‘militarism, while our pension list of 
1,000,000 testifies to the patriotic 
strength of the nation. With a 
people pledged to peace yet strong 
to fight, and unlikely to be driven 
into war because far removed from 
danger of encroachment, a treaty of 
arbitration may be made by a Euro- 
pean power which shall be an object 
lesson for all the warring world. 

Peace is indeed the destiny of the 
American republic. It is by the 
arts of peace that our people have 
grown great, and it is by preserving 
the policy of peace—peace with 
justice, not with dishonor—that the 
United States has become the 
strongest asit isthe richest and 
happiest nation onthe face of the 
earth. The United States is practi- 
cally unconquerable by any assault 
from without; yet of all the great 
nations there is none with so little 
protection along its borders or so 
slight an equipment for aggressive 
warfare. The security of this coun- 
try is not in its coast defences or in 
its navy ; it is in its natural position 
and in the settled policy of peace 
which it has adopted. 

FREDERICK E. GooprIcn. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


oo three-quarters of a cen- 

tury ago, the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture 
offered prizes for forest planting. 
This — with perhaps the exception 
of some earlier and ineffective enact- 
ments in New York and New Hamp- 
shire — was the first formal recog- 
nition of the fact that the clearing 
of the land had gone on too fast 
and too far and that the time had 
come to repair the loss. As the 
treeless western states became set 
tled, timber planting was encouragea 
by law. The United States Govern- 
ment offered as a free gift public 
lands to the successful planter of 
forest treeson one-fourth of hisentry. 
And so the effort to preserve our 
forests and to replace in part the 
growth which has been destroyed 
has gone on to the present time 
when the establishment of a system 
of scientific forestry is near at hand. 

The observance of Arbor Day is 
undoubtedly one of the strongest 
influences in the education of public 
opinion in this matter. Twenty 
years ago, through the efforts of Mr. 
Morton, the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, who was one of the 
pioneer settlers on the treeless 
plains of Nebraska, the Legislature 
of that state set apart the 22d of 
Aprilas a tree-planting day. It was 
named Arbor Day; and on the first 
occasion of its celebration the num- 
ber of trees planted by the enthusi- 
astic residents of that state was so 
greit, as reported, that we hesitate 
to give the figures. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has sent outthis year what may be 
called an Arbor Day manual, giving 
a history of the day and its observ- 
ances, and setting forth the import- 
ance of the place held by our for- 
ests in the economy of the nation. 
As aninstance of the wastefulness 
and the damage resulting from the 
destruction of forests — against 
which Arbor Day is a popular pro- 
test — the following story is told: 

To meet the demands ofa great 
mining company on one of the 
Sierra Nevada ranges a band of men, 
numbering thousands in all, were 
sent with their axes into a forest 
district in that vicinity. It was an 
extensive region and _ the forest 
presented a stand of trees not ex- 
celled, perhaps, in quality in all the 
country. Every condition of climate 
and soil had been favorable for their 
growth. They stood thick and 
stalwart. 

As the quickest and easiest way 
of getting out the largest trees, 
which were the ones wanted for the 
miners’ use, the forest was cut clean 
and leveled with the ground. ‘Then, 
the timber having been removed, the 
remaining trees, spread over miles 
and miles of the mountain side, were 
given to the flames. The fire not 
only consumed the trees, but burned 
up the soil beneath them —the rich 
leaf mold, which was the accumula- 
tion of centuries of tree growth. 
The very rocks beneath it were so 
heated by the mighty mass of burn- 
ing fuel that, in many places, they 
crumbled to gravel. When therains 
came and the snows melted rapidly 
in springtime — having no sheltering 
foliage of the trees to protect them 
from the rays of the sun — the ashes 
of the burned trees, and what was 
left of the soil, together with the 
rocky gravel, was swept down the 
mountain side with torrent swiftness 
and force, overflowing the banks of 
the water courses, tearing them from 
their places, and pouring out the 
débris of disintegrated rock upon 
the fertile meadows below to the 
depth of many feet. 


The settlers in the peaceful val- 
leys at the foot of the mountains, 
to whom the dense forests had sent 
from their saturated spongy soil and 
the slowly melting snows under their 
protecting shade a steady and suf- 
ficient supply of water to enable them 
to prosecute their farming operations 
in that arid region with an assurance 
of success nowhere surpassed, now 
found themselves at the mercy of 
torrents in the spring season and 
droughts in the summer time, and 
were forced to abandon their no 
longer productive farms. Those 
green mountain slopes which it had 
taken centuries of growth to prepare 
as the guarantee of fertility to the 
fields below are gone. Naked rocks 
only are now to be seen in their 
place. It will take centuries to 
clothe them again with trees, and 
meanwhile the valleys and plains be- 
ow will remain the desert which the 
greed and _ recklessness of man 
have created here. 

The consumption of the products 
of our forests is enormous and is 
rapidly increasing. The need of 
tree planting becomes greater every 
year; and it is in the sentiment 
created by Arbor Day observances 
that the movement for the preserva- 
tion of the forest finds support. 


SANTA BARBARA REVISITED. 
[From a Staff Correspondent.] 


It is, for myself, forty years 
since I wished to make for myself a 
nest in this Paradise, and, indeed, 
had a chance to do so. A dear 
Nantucket friend came into my 
study and told me of some acres fit 
for oranges in these parts, and that 
some of those wise Nantucketers 
were buying forty-acre lots for one 
hundred and sixty dollars each. 
Would | not take one? 

Alas! I had no hundred and 
sixty dollars! Nor was the passage 
round the Horn as easy as is the 
Southern Pacific’s palatial holiday 
trip, or the Atchison’s, five days or 
six from Boston! My particular 
lot would now be worth 10,000 dol- 
lars had I chosen to buy it—as I 
did not! 

But I knew then as well as | 
know now, that for a ‘Terrestrial 
Paradisein the Northern Hemisphere 
you need your south wind off the 
ocean and to have your north winds 
screened from you by a ridge of 
northern mountains. Both the ne- 
cessities are provided for you here, 
for a hundred miles of this coast. 
As poor Lord Salisbury once said, 
people do not have their maps ona 
large enough scale. And so is it 
that very few people in North Amer- 
ica know that, for about two favored 
degrees of longitude here, the Paci- 
fic coast runs east and west, and 
that the requisite chain of moun- 
tains is provided inland by the St. 
Inez ridge, for us, one,two or twenty 
miles back, as you like to have it. 

In the Intervale between this 
South Sea and this range of moun- 
tains, you have your roses, helio- 
tropes, oranges, lemons, apricots, 
peaches, almonds, loquats, palm 
trees, pepper trees and whatever 
else you need to make yourself com- 
fortable. At this particular point of 
this Kingdom of Heaven, where I 
write, the thermometer never goes 
below thirty degrees and never goes 
above eighty. It is a far more 
agreeable Summer watering place 
than any on our northeastern coast, 
so far asclimate goes. Indeed, if 
you like salt bathing all the year 
round, you may have it here. The 
average temperature of the Pacific 
is 60 degrees in January and the 
highest is 66 degrees in September. 


That is to say, the sea water is never 
so warm as it often is on our New 
England coast, and never so cold. 


The law of selection has applied, 
and ‘that sort of people who like 
this sort of thing’ have come here 
to live. ‘hat happy phraseis Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s. In this application, 
it means that people who like to 
spend three hundred and sixty five 
days in each year, in the open air, 
come here to live and are seldom dis- 
appointed in their wish. People 
who dislike those ‘ prisons which we 
call homes ’come here. People who 
do not care to meet a blizzard every 
week, from November 1 to May 1, 
come here. I have been here a 
month. My friends have written 
to me from Boston, I dare not say 
of how many snow storms in the four 
weeks which their letters cover. And 
I have been all that time surrounded 
with roses, orange blossoms, helio- 
trope and all the other indications 
ofearly summer. The charm ofa 
cheerful society —of people whose 
enjoyments are fresh every morning 
and new every evening — hangs over 
the place. ‘ Tender-feet,’ like me, 
express their surprise every day at 
the loveliness of all Nature. ‘The 
old settlers reply courteously ; but 
it is evident that they think that 
such loveliness of climate and of 
scene isa thing of course. ‘It is 
just like her’ or ‘like him,’ as 
their habits of faith and thought 
suggest. 

Che place seemed perfectly lovely 
when we came here at the end of 
February. But asthe grass and bar- 
ley and wheat grow, the intense 
green of the hills is more and more 
wonderful, and as the oaks and syca- 
mores open their leaves and blos 
soms, the glories of the woodland 
change. The fruit trees, too, are 
coming into blossom. 

We have bananas enough on our 
own trees, and oranges enough, to 
show to tenderfeet. But the sum- 
mers of Santa Barbara are not hot 
enough for such fine fruit as they 
are sending us from Riverside and 
Redlands, Fernando and Golden 
Grove. 

When the orange crop of Florida 
suffered so badly, we heard from 
California much self-gratulation that 
such things did not happen here. 
But they have learned this winter 
that they have some orchards in 
California which are exposed to 
frost. And (under the rose) there 
is a good deal of discussion as to 
what places must give way to what 
other places, as absolutely frostless. 
The crop of this year, where it is 
good, is very good. 

MORAL. 


The moral of all this, and of much 
more which your ‘limited space’ 
will not permit you to use in print, is 
this: 

To any exhausted and discouraged 
reader, who takes off his Arctics 
and puts on dry socks, and tries to 
warm his feet at the fire, as with joy 
he opens his COMMONWEALTH, it says: 

1. Go tomorrow to the Fitchburg 
office, and take tickets and berths 
for yourself and your wife in one of 
their solid sleepers to Chicago. 

2. Go to the Atchison office and 
take their ticket, which will carry 
you onthe picturesque New Mexi- 
can route to Los Angeles. 

3. Give yourself and wife one day 
to pack — and only one. 

4. Give yourself an evening in Los 
Angeles. 

5. And the next day Come Here. 
When here, stay as long as you can. 
You had better not arrange to go 
home at all. E. E. H. 
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CONSIDER THE LILIES. 
An Easter Sermon. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, MINISTE; 
SOUTH CONGREGATIONA]! H 
BOSTON 


Consider the lilies, how they gi 
vt, 28. 


HEY do not £rOW in any spasn 

of sudden resolution. They se “ 
to wake up, after long indifferenc. 
They seem to rush eagerly to 
and air, to burst into blossom 
quickly as they can, and then to dik 
But the truth is that all last year they 
were collecting and digesting fron 
rain and sunshine and air the mate 
rial which they use in all this 
burst. If the bulb had not done its 
underground duty then, if all nature 
in union had not done its work the: 
— if the sun had not shone,the world 
turned on its axis and flown through 
space, if the heavens had not ck uded 
and cleared, and raindrops formed 
and fallen — there would be n 
today. 


OW 


Pl 


as 


The lily does not have to toil, | 
does not have to spin. World 
have moved to and fro that it might 
blossom, rocks have been ground 
powder by glacier and by the tooth 
of time, soils have been drifted 
hither and thither as ages have 
passed by, that the lily might have a 
place to stand, might have food t 
digest, might have beauty and fra 
grance for your delight. What the 
lily has done or has been in al! this 
infinite movement is this. It has a 
cepted the universe. It has waited 
for its time, and then has_ pushed its 
germ to the sky and its rootlets 
the soil. It has not tried to be a law 
unto itself, or to live and blossor 
and have a being or some system of 
its own. 

Such hint, at least for our own 
lives, do we gain when we consider 
the lilies, how they grow. This is 
the hint which the Saviour meant 
give. Eager as he is that you and | 
shall recognize the present God, 
shall gain from his presence just the 
comfort and strength that he did 
shall live and move and have our be 
ing in him, he asks us to consider 
the lilies; for they are trusting God, 
are obeying the great law of nature 
in which they have their place and 
their duty. On the one hand, they 
do not exaggerate that duty. There 
fore,their days are not made wretched 
by toil. They do their part. On 
the other hand, they do not sulk nor 
compel attendant slaves to clothe 
them in such robes as the servants 
of Solomon brought him. ‘They d 
their part, but tuat part is not toi 
It is not abject. It is clear enoug! 
that the lily enjoys its life with all 
the heart and soul it has. It does 
its little part gladly, and from the In- 
finite Love and Infinite Beauty 
accepts the rest. Here is our lessor 

In the great jubilee of spring-time, 
which with us takes form as Easter, 
and which takes some fit form in 
religious systems, men do not simp!) 
celebrate the new life of the world 
They are sure to add to that recog- 
nition their praise of the beauty and 
glory of the world. It is that jee!ing 
which heaps up your roses on th 
communion table, and brings to m 
in the pulpit here the annual g 
of my pansies and the sweet 
blush of my biood-root. 

Scepticism has found, in our time, 
a coarse and hard reply to the state 
ment that the firmament shows God's 
hand-work. “You must not say 
that, because the world is, God 's. 
This is the statement. “For if the 
world were rot, you would not be, 
and you could not be arguing. This 
is what has happened to survive, un- 
der the law of selection, in which no 
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one selects.” But no such reply an- 
noys me, no such doubt perplexes 
me,when I have tn my hand a spring 
anemone, Or a sweet violet, or the 
ily of the field. . The world could 
have existed without either of them. 
he great dice-box of Destiny could 
have flung out its worlds into space, 
with no fragrant violet, with no wind- 
blown anemone, with no lily of the 
feld, and the balance of gravitation 
would still have been perfect, the 
world would have rushed without 
fragrance and beauty wildly through 
space. When in the same blossom 
my eye now revels in color, when | 
and exquisite form and perfect grace, 
as I enjoy the fragrance with the 
color and the form, you find it hard 
to persuade me that this is the sur 
vival of the fittest. When I find the 
dice always turn up triplets, | am 
sure that some conscious Power 
aded them. Whatever power made 
rose and lily,and violet and anemone, 
had the sense of beauty and knew 
what my sense of beauty would be. 
Sothat I find the exquisite rhodora 
waiting for me in the wilderness, I 
say gladly it is my spontaneous 
thought —“ The self-same Power 
that brought me here brought you.” 
| think I have told the story here 
of one of my college teachers who 
joined me one evening in Cambridge, 
when | was returning from some long 
tramp, with full store in my tin box 

f wild flowers which had been open- 

ng for me and waiting for me. With 
an air of reproach, the learned man 
said to me that he wished he also 
knew something of flowers, but that, 

n he was of my age, he was 
wholly occupied in the care and cure 

his soul, and had no heart nor 
me for such things. ‘ Now I have 
all that settled,” he said, with some 
self-respect, ‘I wish I knew some- 
thing of botany.” 

[ was too young, and I trust too 
nodest, to reply. But I knownow, 
what [ suspected then, that that man 
was a fool. I knownow that I could 
have put my soul into no better 
training than it would gain in a fresh 
walk under God’s open sky, while | 
was exulting in the dainty delicacy 

{his work and enjoying the lavish 
exuberance of the love which cares 
forailofus. ‘True, I had gone for 
my flowers from ‘ native impulse.’ | 

had never analyzed my motive nor 
made it matter of study. I went be- 
cause I wanted to. I liked to do 
that much more than I liked to read 
Bickersteth’s Christian Student or 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress,which 
my friend would have wished me to 
bereading. And I believe, what I 
jo not pretend to prove, that that 
native joy came to me thus, because 
the Power that put the flowers here 
put me here, because his life is in all 
his works, and that his children, of 
whom I am one, come closer to him 
as they know more and more of his 
handiwork and enjoy what he en- 
joys, as they watch the present life 

n which his creatures live and move 
and have their being. 

I say the present life in which they 
are now growing. Godis: his name 
isl Am. It is not perhaps easy to 
think of him as acting now, with just 
the thought and feeling with which 
the poet says he acted in the begin- 
ting, when God said, “ Let the earth 
bring forth grass.” But it ought not 
to be impossible. God now says, 
“Let the earth bring forth grass. He 
‘ Saying it at this instant; and, be- 
cause he zs saying it at this instant, 
the earth és bringing forth grass at 
this instant. Just the same creation 
‘s going forward now which, for con- 
venience of language, we say went 
forward then,in what,for convenience 

language, we call the beginning. 

Perhaps one feels this present 
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power of a present God a little more 
vividly when one sees it in an unac- 
customed way. I have told the 
story here of one of our first men of 
science, of whom it would be fair to 
say that he experienced religion — 
though not for the first time, indeed 
—when he first put his eye to the 
eye piece of a compound microscope 
of high power. In that moment, he 
was a witness, at least, of the present 
work of God — seeing crystals shape 
themselves, seeing cells enlarge and 
double and separate, seeing growth 
in what seems to be its origin. In 
truth, there is nothing more remark- 
able when I see an atom, just now in- 
visible, choose its conscious course 
and work its way across a tiny drop, 
than there is when I see an eagle 
mount in the sky, poise himself in 
mid-heaven, and plunge in the deep 
below. In both cases, I see an exer- 
tion of spontaneous will; and that is 
always unexplainable. But, when I 
see this through the microscope, the 
sight shocks my dead habit; and I 
fee] that God is now as he was in 
the beginning, and as he ever will be, 
world without end. 

“IT Am is thy memorial still.” 
Fortunately for me, I said something 
like this in preaching in England 
some years ago; and, fortunately 
for me, one of the first naturalists of 
our time happened to hear me. He 
was kind enough to stop after the 
service and introduce himself to me, 
and make an appointment with me, 
that with my eyes I might see some 
of these marvels in a world which in 
our language is small, while in other 
languages it may be as great as to us 
is the world of Arcturus and of Orion. 

Of the marvels which that day he 
showed me, that which I find stands 
out in my memory most distinctly is 
the home which a little creature 
builds for itself from specks of quartz 
sand at the depth of about a mile be- 
neath the surface of the ocean. Of 
these little creatures there are thou- 
sands of varieties. When their 
spring-time comes to them in their 
dark home, whatever that spring-time 
may be, these little creatures build 
for themselves their houses or their 
nests, each in his fashion, just as the 
sparrow builds his nest in one fashion 
under my piazza, and the hang-bird 
builds his in my elm-tree in another. 
To speak only of one of them, whose 
house I saw from every point of view, 
he chooses to select for its material 
only the finest quartz sand, from the 
varied material of the bottom of the 
ocean, ‘The whole house, when it is 
done, is about the size of the head 
of the smallest pin. For this there 
are needed something like one million 
atoms of the sand. These atoms 
are formed in a perfect sphere, with 
a little neck at the top, like the short 
open neck of a flask. The atoms are 
of every conceivable shape, and pre- 
cisely resemble under the microscope 
the stones in a wall in a New Eng- 
land pasture. And precisely as a 
skilful workman will fit those stones 
together, so that the cracks between 
shall be the smallest possible, pre- 
cisely as he makes one side of his 
wall smooth or flat, while he is indif- 
ferent to the other side, and leaves it 
jagged and uneven, so does this little 
creature work, in building the little 
gourd-shaped bottle which is his home. 
The outside is as smooth as possible, 
the inside is rough, as might happen 
from the shape of the stones he han- 
dled. 

How much the little creature knows 
I cannot tell. But, like the lily, he 
knows the law of the universe in 
which he lives: he makes himself a 
part of that universe, he accepts its 
conditions and doeshis share. I be- 
lieve he does it consciously. I be- 
lieve he does it because he wishes to 
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do it. If he does, he also is a fellow- 
workman together with God. 





I grant the exceeding difficulty of 
thinking, feeling, believing, and see- 
ing that God isa spirit. 1 am afraid 
that difficulty will yet last for gener- 
ations. The woman felt it at Sychar, 
when Jesus said, ‘God is a Spirit ” ; 
and her brothers and sisters have 
felt it ever since, and will continue to 
feel it for a long time. Even the 
language of the best books does not 
always help us. Thus, the Bible 
language and the hymns drawn from 
it often run back to the child’s no- 
tion, which was the earlier Jewish 
notion, that God lives in a particular 
place, that he waits for this message, 
and that he sends that angel. 

But, in this great business which 
is central,everything makes one hope 
ful now. All science shows more 
and more one law in all space and in 
all time. Whatever Power made this 
world, the same Power sustains it, 
made and sustains Arcturus and 
Orion. To this Power there is no 
such limitations as Space, there is no 
such limitation as Time. 

Now, about this Present Power, 
you may have twonotions. Accord- 
ing as you have one notion, you may 
call it ‘It,’ and say, ‘It does not 
know what it is doing.’ Or you may 
call this power ‘ He,’ and you may 
say, ‘ He does know what he is do- 
ing.’ In this last case, you accept 
the religious philosophy of Jesus 
Christ. 
you see in them the tokens of God's 
present love and of his present wish 
that this wor'd among other worlds 
may be beautiful and happy. To 
take Miss Fuller’s phrase, which | 
used before, you ‘accept the universe.’ 
To take the quaint phrase of the cat- 
echism, you ‘enjoy God.’ Best of 
all, perhaps, is the pbrase of the par- 
able —‘ you enter into the joy of 
your Lord.’ 





I certainly am not going to argue 
in five minutes this great question, 
whether the Power which sustains 
this universe is He or is It; whether 
He be conscious of his work or not. 
Indeed, I do not think that question 
will ever be solved by argument. 
Rather, I believe that a world of the 
conscious children of this God stead- 
ily moves forward and upward to its 
own solution of the question, and 
with every day,indeed, of the world’s 
life, knows him more and knows him 
better. ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
nearer to Thee.’ 

In this great issue, I like Dr. 
George Putnam’sepigram. ‘‘ You say 
that all this beauty, wisdom, tender- 
ness, harmony, are the result of cer- 
tain laws of matter, which you tell 
me are one law. I accept your con- 
clusion. I believe what you Say, 
only with a little change of language. 
If Matter can do such wonders as 
these, wonders whichin my highest 
spiritual -flight I enjoy and prize, I 
find it better to call it Spirit. What 
you call Matter I call Spirit.” Or, 
as matter of statement, I have found 
many people are helped by Freeman 
Clarke’s simple statement, which I- 
wish I could repeat in his own clear 


As you consider the lilies, — 


language. ‘You say that this ex- 
quisite human organization in which 
a million million cells of being co- 
operate with each other for one aim 
has resulted in the marvel of thought, 
in the marvel of conscious being,and 
in the greater marvels of faith and 
hope and love. You tell me it is 
possible for a bit of mechanism to be 
so exquisitely perfect that the result 
is conscious life; as if the beautiful 
organ yonder were so marvellously 
formed that of itself, without direc- 
tion, it should begin, when it chose, 
to play a symphony more marvellous 
than Beethoven ever dreamed of,and, 
when it chose, should cease and be 
still. Very well. If mechanism can 
thus rise to consciousness in man, 
why may not the mechanism and 
harmony of your universe rise to con- 
sciousness as well? Why might not 
all the stars of the morning sing to- 
gether, when they heard all the sons 
of men shouting for joy?” 

I acknowledge that these are not 
arguments: they are simply state- 
ments in language, by two clear- 
headed men,not apt to deceive them- 
selves in a matter where they would 
notargue. I quote them, because | 
think what is needed most is to res- 
cue the language in which we speak 
of God, the Infinite Spirit, from the 
language in which children might 
speak, or savages —the language of 
idol worshippers or of those who im- 
prison God in a visible form. 

Let me just say this,and it shall be 
all. ‘There is to me something amaz- 
ing in that presumption which I meet 
now and then in the reviews, which 
really supposes that the thousand 
million men, more or less, who live in 
visible bodies in this little world, are 
the only conscious beings in the in- 
finite universe. It was absurd enough, 
in the days of men’s ignorance, to 
suppose that sun, moon, planets, and 
stars all circled around this little 
globe of ours— absurd enough to 
suppose that sun and moon were set 
only to give us light, and that stars 
were set in constellations only that 
men might exult in their beauty. But 
this absurdity is nothing to the arro- 
gant insolence of the presumption 
which tells me that, while I am con- 
scious of my existence here and look 
back with interest on my past and 
with curiosity on my future, the 
Power which makes me and sustains 
me, orders the sun to paint the lily 
for me and bids the lily grow to be 
painted, is not conscious of his past, 
is not conscious of his present work, 
and is not curious about his future. 
This arrogance reaches its climax, 
when we are told, as we so often are, 
that we men, forsooth, who are the 
lords of creation, are indeed its only 
conscious inhabitants — so many AIl- 
exander Selkirks, indeed, stranded 
on the edge of a desert. 

Iam monarch of all I survey 
My reign there is none to dispute. 

But I did not ask you to consider 
the lilies, that I night engage in this 
high argument which is,as I suppose, 
beyond logical reasoning. I wanted 
to say enough, this morning, shall I 
say, to justify our instinctive passion 
for flowers, and gardening, and na- 
ture, and the woods. I want to do 
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honor to that nerve of the eternal 
life which runs through it all, and 
makes its joy part, indeed, and ele- 
ment of the joy of God. 

This is no poor bit of the pleasure 
of sense alone. ‘The passion that 
takes you out of doors is not one of 
the vulgar, selfish, or personal pas- 
sions which Puritans were right in 
hold ng under lockand key. Hereis 
the child of God who wants to know 
what his Father is doing. His own 
life quickens and warms and grows 
young as days grow longer and the 
sun rides higher, and it is in his 
godly nature and by one of the divine 
laws that he delights to see how other 
creatures of God are breaking from 
their wintry prison. Life seeks life 
and loves life. In the opening of a 
catkin of a willow, in the flight of the 
butterfly, in the chirping of a tree 
toad or the sweep of an eagle, my life 
loves to see how others live, exults 
in their joy, and so far is partner in 
their great concern. 

And this is really what we mean 
when we say, what I think people 
generally understand, that a man is 
apt to be nearer to God when he is 
out of doors than when he is in his 
home. Literally, this might not be 
true. But what we are after is the 
larger Life. We do not want to be 
limited wholly by things of the flesh, 
what we shall eat, what we. shall 
drink. After these things, the Gen- 
tiles seek, the Philistines,most of all. 
What we do need is more of God. It 
may be some sudden and new hint of 
him, it may be the infinite and per- 
petual lesson of the ocean or of the 
stars. Alwaysit is Life — life larger 
than a room, life larger than a day. 
It was when he got outside a room 
that the first man, in the cool of the 
day, walked with God. 

And for us, in these later days, it 
is that we may walk with God, more 
and more often, that the Saviour bids 
us ‘consider the lilies.’ 


THE BULFINCH FRONT. 
[From the Springfield Republican. | 


HE people of Massachusetts 
should see to it that they are 
not tricked in the end, and the 
State House front which they love so 
well destroyed in spite of a popular 
protest renewed again and again. 
There are two bills before the Legis- 
lature affecting this matter — the 
Tuttle bill to rebuild at a cost of 
$1,500,000, and the Fay bill to pre- 
serve the Bulfinch front at about a 
quarter of the expense. But there is 
more than this present difference in 
expense to be considered. The 
architects already intimate that ina 
few years there will be a demand 
for more room and they can then ex- 
tend wings. In short, they do not 
even claim that the million and a 
half will end this expense. On the 
other hand the Fay bill will definitely 
end the outlay. If more room is 
needed the state owns the Common- 
wealth building and six other brick 
buildings on Mt.Vernon street, which 
itisnot necessary to tear downif they 
are needed for their present use. 
The great expense already incurred 
has been laid out expressly to pre- 
serve the venerated building with 
all its beauty and its historic asso- 
ciations. If Massachusetts had set 
out to build a new State House she 
certainly would not have built it in 
the present way. Are the people to 
be tricked intheend? Surely we 
can trust the finance committee to 
stand in the way of such needless 
expenditure as is now proposed. 





Mr. Alfred Austin is among the 
latest additions to Mme. Tussaud’s 
exhibition of wax works. 
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EASTER CONTRITION. 
Susie'M. Best, in Lippincott's 
Thou hast arisen, Christ, but I 
I cannot move my soul to feel 
Am tomb-encompassed still; 
The Resurrection thrill. 
Vague and impossible to me 
Thy miracle must be 


Thou hast arisen, Christ, but I, 
Insensate, cannot stir; 
No angel rolls the rock of Doubt 
That seals my sepulchre 
In my hard heart where faith has died 
There is no Easter-tide 


Thou hast arisen, Christ! 

Bid me arise with thee! 

Triumphant Victor, break my tomb 
And rescue even me! 


Ah, Christ, 


Restore into my horoscope 
Che star of Easter’s hope! 


PHILIP AND HIS WIFE By Margaret De 
land. Boston, New York : 
Mifflin & Co. 


Houghton, 


Mrs. Deland’s power as a writer of 
fiction seems to increase rather than 
diminish, though she reached a very 
high level of popular appreciation in 
her first novel. In the present pro- 
duction there is the same clearness 
and vigor of thought and 
the same charm of style, with 
perhaps added indications of artistic 
and dramatic capability. She nar 
rowly escapes genius in invention, 
and her analysis and keen dis 
crimination of character are quite 
wonderful. 

Mrs. Deland has some time or 
other expressed herself very posi- 
lively in disapproval of the ‘novel 
with a purpose:’ and yet in a large 
part of this story the reader can 
hardly avoid the impression that this 
is one of that class, though at the 
last she somehow dexterously escapes 
the imputation—or perhaps aban- 
dons the’ purpose which seemed all 
along to be in her mind. Apparently 
Philip represents the author’s opin- 
ion, and he being convinced that his 
marriage, which to the world seems 
so prosperous and brilliant, is after 
all one wholly without affection on 
either side, 1s also convinced that 
‘ Marriage without love is more im- 
moral than love without marriage ;’ 
and so argues for separation. The 
question as to whether the latter is 
to be the end, or whether there should 
be divorce with the legal permission 
of marriage with another party, is de- 
bated at some length, with the gen- 
eral tendency, so far as the teaching 
of the book 1s concerned, in favor of 
legal divorce. The reasoning is 
brilliant but far from convincing. 

There are three romances running 
all through the book. One of them, 
that of Philip and his wife, is a pain- 
ful tragedy from beginning to end, 
yet with situations exciting, interest- 
ing and often pathetic. Another is 
a rather delightful but somewhat pro- 
tracted comedy, in which the skill 
and ingenuity of the author is marvel- 
ously successful. The third is a 
melodrama with tragical incidents, 
in which the real interest of the vol- 
ume centres and in which the real 
heroine appears — a most successful 

hd lovely creation. 

Some good people will be a little 
— or perhaps not a little — disturbed 
by Mrs. Deland’s ethical philosophy. 
Her theory appears to be a rather 
bold utilitarianism. It takes on its 
most attractive form in Philip, whose 
manly virtues are of the highest type 
and whose convictions are positive 
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and largely controlling. Yet at the 
last it appears that his highest princi- 
ple of action is a lofty spiritual 
egoism or comprehensive self-interest, 
to which more is sacrificed than 
occurs to himself or any other. The 
most repulsive embodiment of this 
selfish spirit is found in Mrs. Dray- 
ton, a hypochondriac whose imagin- 
ary woes are intensified by her re- 
ligion which is of the extreme evan- 
gelical type, but almost incredibly 
hypocritical and full of cant. The 
author seems to delight in the por- 
trayal of such characters, which are 
unquestionably true representations 
of not a few individuals in the so 
called religious world. Yet it is 
all wrong for a writer to present 
these as types of the religious char- 
acter even among those holding the 
views implied. There are surely very 
many persons who hold such opinions 
and whose conduct is of the purest 
and their convictions the sincerest 
that can well be conceived. _Prob- 
ably Mrs. Deland would not deny 
this; yet there is a little under-cur- 
rent of something like contempt 
which makes itself felt when she 
touches these points. Possibly she 
is like the lawyer in a western court 
who, when fined by the judge for ex- 
pressing contempt, assured his honor 
that instead of expressing contempt 
he had all along used his utmost en- 
deavers to conceal it. In this re- 
spect she reminds us of the German 
writer, E. Marlitt, who cannot touch 
a religious character without attribut- 
ing to it soine sort of insincerity. 
Geo. M. STEELE. 


THE CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FOLK- 
THOUGHT. By Alexander Francis Cham- 
berlain. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A remarkable volume is this which 
has for its inspiring thought the 
child and the influence of childhood 
on many matters both real and fan- 
ciful. It was not so many years ago 
when man was the subject of all in- 
vestigation when it was question of 
the genus Aomo. ‘‘ But now a change 
has come over the face of things,” 
writes Mr. Chamberlain. ‘The 
child, together with the woman, who, 
in SO many respects so much resem- 
bles him, is now beyond doubt the 
most prominent figure in individual 
as well as racial, anthropo!ogy.” 

The province of him who studies 
the child is an extended one; it in- 
cludes the physical characteristics, 
the origin of language, the begin- 
nings of art, the mazes of psychol- 
ogy, and all the broad territory of 
ethnology. The volume which con- 
siders so much, therefore, and that 
much so well as does this one, is in- 
deed remarkable. 

With President Hall at its head, 
with his intense interest in matters 
psychological, the atmosphere at 
Clark University has taken on a de- 
cided tinge of thought-study, and 
under such auspices Mr. Chamber- 
lain a year or two ago delivered a 
series of lectures on the Child in 
Folk-Thought. The present volume 
is an amplification and development 
of those lectures. 

One is astonished at the research 
which the volume implies, for it pre- 
sents the child and his influence in 
veery possible aspect. The mere 
mention of the subjects requires in 


the index no less than thirty pages 
so that to attempt to give an idea of 
the contents would be impossible 
in a brief review. But the book is 
full of interest wherever it may } 
opened. Children’s games are there. 
their rhymes and their quaint 
languages, which tle author fir 
be on the same model on Opposite 
sides of the earth. The stor 
which refer to children as « 
charmers, weather-makers, heal rs. 
fetiches, as a social factor, indicate 
the line of research in this directioy 
The derivation of the name, ‘c} 
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the lore of motherhood and of fathe; 
hood, affection for children. thes 
and many kindred subjects are dis 
cussed at length with copious refer 
ences and quotations. ‘The: 

are chapters of proverbs, and 
bibliography, not one alon: 
three, and as has been said a: 
lent index, For the casual reader 
the volume is filled with interest 
for the student, it makes plain t! 
way and ensures that further stud) 
of the questions shall have f 
basis a_ broad, thorough considera 
tion of the great foundation 

ples. The volume is published 
Macmillan & Co. 


CXCE 


A SINGULAR LIFE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston & New York: Houghtor 
Mifflin & Co. 


Again, as with The Gates Ajar, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has been 
highly fortunate or judicious in 
choosing, as her theme for a_ novel, 
one of the topmost questions of the 
day. 

Emanuel Bayard’s singular life, as 
told here, contrasts with sometimes 
too-insistent fervor his altruisn 
return to the practical Christiar 
of Christ — with the so-called Chr 
tianity of Theological Religiou 
Schools. The form of dogma 
doctrine matters little, whether uy 
held by the dogmatists and doctrin 
aries of ‘Cesarea’ (otherwise An 
dover), or of the Sorbonne or Witten 
burg. 

The book already has been and it 
will be widely read, for the enjoy 
ment of its story humanized by the 
love of Bayard for Helen Carruth, 
and for the consideration and discus 
sion of its purpose. Bayard is s 
truthful a heretic, at least for his day 
— perhaps a quarter-century behind 
our own —that he barely gets his 
license to preach, and soon after fails, 
in much distress, to secure his of 
dination and installation over the 
First Church of Windover. Then 
he betakes himself to the highways 
and hedges of Windover, that Is to 
say, to Angel Alley, the toughest 
part of a seaport town, and devote s 
himself — like the other Emanue! — 
to the salvation of drunkards anc 
harlots; hoping to accomplish this 
—like the other Bayard — without 
fear and without reproach. 

The uneven qualities of Mrs 
Phelps-Ward’s literary art have no! 
been more clearly shown than in 
this book, where they appear at their 
best — and worst. One’s admiration 
fora descriptive passage — such as 
the pageant of summer in the Sem! 
nary town; the wall of the Seminar) 
buildings taking fire at sunset from 
the western sky; night deepening 
into perfect silence on Cesarea oe 
— is for something comparabie ‘© 
the Grecian sculptor’s art, in its caim 
but fully-round and beautiful = 
plicity ; one may be stirred by ae 
strong and perfect rhythm of the 
fishing-boats’ return at evening. 0! 
the overflow of fishermen debarked 
and swarming turbulently up the 
streets and alleys from the wharves, 
which she describes without a word 
too many or too few, in a poets 
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prose ; but he soon may come upon 
, scene of feverish extravagance, like 
the interruption of the Congrega- 
sional Council by Job Slip leading 
‘the delegation from Angel Alley.’ 
The scene is highly significant, of 
course; but it is unreal. 

For Mrs. Ward is first of all and 

more thanall elseapoet with a keenly 
humorous temper, and she is intel- 
lectual by birth and training. 
What she writes by inspiration, 
therefore, is artistically pure and 
fne; but what she writes ‘ by main 
strength’ or self-conscious effort for 
an ulterior end stands out distinctly 
at its value, and she seems to lack 
the acumen to revise sufficiently her 
wn work and strengthen its feeble 
parts. 
' The subject of A Singular Life is 
well within the personal, intimate ex 
perience of a daughter of Professor 
Austin Phelps, and she is perfectly 
honest in expressing views that in an 
earlier age would have sent her to 
the stake, and for which, even during 
her owngirlhood spent within a four- 
square stronghold of our Protestant 
beliefs and standards, she must have 
suffered prolonged though not quite 
fatal tortures. She is honest, too, 
n portraying without reserve the 
disagreeable and sometimes humili- 
iting aspects of her early home life, 
which was so dependent on the favor 
fa Board of Theological Seminary 
[rustees, but which atter all must 
have been so dear. 

Yet, in striving to do this, Mrs. 
Ward seems curiously limited by the 
sarrowness of that very Andover ex- 
perience of life whose narrowness 
she feels and has expressed vi- 

iciously in recent chapters of her 
R-collections. It is a narrowness 
that cramps her hand and dulls her 
vision, so that Bayard, whom she 
means to picture as a genuine Greek 
transfused with Christian zeal, is out 
of proportion and a little grotesque. 
ltwas a genuine Greek whom she 
described in saying this of Bayard: 
“In his eyes the extreme sensitive- 
ness of his nature seemed to concen- 
trate and strengthen into repose” ; 
and in the book’s very strong open- 
ing scene (the Seminary students’ 
dinner-table conversation over cool- 
ish beans and the following dessert of 


Baldwin apples in ‘the Baldwin 
year’) young Bayard shows the 
essential spirit of Parnassus — 


namely, wit that is buoyant and 
direct, though subtle, and the good 
taste that walks with sanity of judg- 
ment. , 
Within less than a dozen pages, 
however, one learns that the del- 
icately-perceiving theologue has 
made a fool of himself all winter 
about double-windows to his dor- 
mitory room. It is the artist’s fault 
in drawing him, and his foolishness 
is tacitly approved by her; but no 
living man of the kind she meant to 
draw would have refrained, as Bay- 
ard did, ‘from this luxury, lest he 
should seem to have more comforts 
than his poorer classmates.’ The 
reductio adabsurdum of such senti- 
mentality becomes apparent if one 
asks, Why, then, would it not have 
been still more commendable to 
Study in cold weather without a fire, 
4s poor Tompkinson often was 
obliged todo? Instead of this we 
ind Bayard, with no thought of in- 
consistency, ‘ coddling his big base- 
burner; which now rewarded him 
by a decent glow.’ Besides, double 
windows would have saved coal 
fnough in a season or two to pay 
for them. The line between as- 
ceticism and a helpful sacrifice 
for humanity’s sake should be 
Clear enough, and generally is, ex- 
cept to a blindly selfish person on 
the one hand, or the ascetic on the 
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other, whose pietism is thus far short 
of wholesome piety. 

Throughout, A Singular Life is 
nobler in intention than perform- 
ance, largely because of its emphasis 
on the physical details of Bayard’s 
‘reduced’ condition; for such a 
sacrifice as his exalts Bayard far 
above the petty discomforts of his 
mean surroundings; and the be- 
holder would more clearly see him 
so if it were not for too-frequent 
notices of the hero’sjpatched boots 
and stiff rocking-chair with a Turkey- 
red cushion. From the author’s 
and the reader’s point of view ,it is 
possible to appear subservient in 
the very excess of admiration be- 
cause a man has turned his back on 
Beacon Street and Yankee Brahman- 
ism to redeem his brethren in Angel 
Alley. Ww. S. B. 


MaGDA: Aplay in four acts. By Hermann 
Sudermann. Translated from the German 
by Charles Edward Amory Winslow. Bos- 
ton and New York: Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. 

Magda is the latest of the elegant 
little Sock and Buskin Library, felic- 
itously so-called by this enterprising 
young firm of publishers, whose 
motto, Ut Crecit, has a fine suggest- 
ive bearing. 

Magda is Herr Sudermann’s mas- 
terpiece, which, the translator's note 
by way of preface says, is absolutely 
original. Mr. Winslow also declares 
that no play has ever produced a 
more impressive effect upon German 
audiences,and he predicts that when 
it ceases to be performed, it will still 
hold a permanent and important 
place in the libraries of dramatic lit- 
eratures. 

But however excellent the transla- 
tion, itis impossible for a foreigner 
to enjoy,as the native does, the 
play, the poem, the work of art of 
any artist who addresses his own peo- 
ple in the idioms of their own tongue, 
in the midst of customs peculiar to 
themselves, and which cannot be 
sympathetically apprehended from 
outside. But, all the same, Suder- 
mann is being translated in all di- 
rections — and within three months 
has been represented in one city by 
French, Italian and English versions 
of his great drama. 


A PiTiLess Passion. By Ella Macmahon. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 

This is not so able a story as The 
Modern Man, which was reviewed in 
THe COMMONWEALTH last August. 
It is not so wholesome, either, be- 
cause its central fact — the hopeless 
inebriety of a woman, and the hero- 
ine at that —is sickening in thought 
and relentlessly worked out. The 
author shows again, however, much 
knowledge of human nature on many 
sides, though her men are somewhat 
tiresomely like the English (or 
American) society gentleman of the 
female novelist of high life, who pre- 
sumes to depict the ‘altogether,’ 
without the intimate acquaintance 
(metaphorically speaking) which only 
the atelier can give. 


SLEEPING FirEs. By George Gissing. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The first paragraph of this story is 
a good example of its author’s excel- 
lent style: ‘“‘Therain was over. As 
he sat reading,Langley saw the page 
illumined with a flood of sunshine, 
which warmed his face and hand. 
For a few minutes he read on, then 
closed his Aristophanes with a laugh 
— faint echo of the laughter of two 
thousand years ago.”’ The descrip- 
tion of Langley’s view of the Acrop- 
olis from his modern hotel window, 
which almost immediately foliows, is 
very beautiful though brief. 


There is no time lost before usher- 
ing the reader to the story, with 
which he then moves on apace, Its 
morals are of that easy conventional 
sort, where a young man’s so-called 
frank acknowledgement of the fault 
that would damn his sister is apology 
enough ; but it is not warmed by the 
dung-heap of a foul imagination, and 
that is something to be thankful for 
in these days. 

Whoever has _ had interest in Bel- 
lamy’s charades — and the number 
is by no means small — will every 
one have a similar interest in Open 
Sesame, by Harlan H. Ballard, one 
hundred answers to the same in 
thyme. Mr. Ballard, who in addition 
to his other duties is librarian at the 
Berkshire Atheneum in Pittsfield, 
had the good fortune to open Mr, 
Bellamy’s book as it passed through 
his hands on the way to the shelves. 
He was captivated with the ingen- 
uity and originality of the charades, 
as so many have been, and, better 
than most of the others, he solved 
them all. The writing of a set of 
rhymed answers was an idea which 
presented itself to him, and the 
verses proved so pleasing to Mr. 
Bellamy and others that they have 
been published in a twin volume to 
the Century, by the Joseph Knight 
Co. of Boston. The poetry is by no 
means bad, while the bringing to- 
gether of all the hundred answers in 
a final poem is exceedingly novel 
and ingenious. Every one who has 
a Century must also get an Open 
Sesame. 

The Red Spell,by Francis Gribble, 
published by Frederick A. Stokes of 
New York, is a story of Paris during 
theCommune. It gives a sketch of 
these troublesome times which is at 
once vivid and faithful; it depicts 
the character of the men at the head 
of the disastrous government by the 
people, and outlines the weak defense 
of the streets of the great city by the 
untrained mob. One can see why the 


Commune failed and why it never’ 


could have beensuccessful. Incidental 
to these pictures comes the little 
love story of Elise Rollin and Ernest 
Durand, the latter a member of the 
Council of the Commune. This 
story is all too brief and unsatisfac- 
tory ; it is too well drawn to be so 
secondary as it proves to be at the 
end, where without rhyme or reason 
save the infatuation of the moment 
Durand goes to meet his bullet and 
all the trials of the brave little 
woman, who has faced the fire of the 
soldiers to save her lover, are set at 
naught. The picture may be fash- 
ioned after real models, but it would 
have left a better impression had its 
outcome been more ideal. 

A most admirable collection of 
some sixty kindergarten songs has 
been made by Miss Mabel L. Pray. 
They are appropriate to the different 
seasons, and about a third of them 
are adapted to older grades. The 
book is entitled Motion Songs for 
Public Schools, and is beautifully 
illustrated from photographs of 
pupils showing the simple gestures 
and attitudes most frequently used. 
From ten to twenty motions are 
indicated for each song. Published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 





Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York have just published The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1896. 
This isa valuable and most useful 
standard annual, giving full statistics 
and historical notices of the different 
countries of the world—-a handy 
volume to have on the library shelf, 
and to which constant references 
will be made. The price is $3. 





LEND-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 


The April number contains 


articles on... 
Tommy Stringer. 
Home of the Bannock. 
Antonio Apache. 
Free Labor Bureau. 
Education in Alaska. 


Report of Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. 


Ramabai Association, Annual Report. 


State Education for Crippled Children. 
J. A. Haskins. 


Conference on Permanent Arbitra- 
tion, National Municipal League, 
Report of Lend-A-Hand Clubs, etc. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2O0cts. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


The Springeld Republica 


THE REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 


OF |4YE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





An Independent, Able, Enterprising Journal 
Devoted to the Interests of the People. 


The Springfield Republican is a New Eng- 
land institution recognized and respected 
throughout the world. 

The Republican presents the news with 
fairness and independence, recognizing no 
obligation except the high duty to its readers. 
Its editorial comments and discussions are 
the work of trained and thoughtful writers, 
whose single purpose is to find and present 
the truth in the interest of all the people. 

The literary features and miscellaneous 
reading afforded by The Republican give it 
peculiar value as a newspaper for the family. 
Special attention is devoted both to the 
higher interests and to the practical affairs 
which concern women. Liberal space is 
given to book reviews and notices, also to 
art, dramatic and musical news and criticism. 
Many original stories, written exclusively 
for The Republican, are published.  Inter- 
esting letters of travel, special correspon- 
dence from Boston and Washington, original 
and selected poetry and choice extracts from 
the best sources of current literature help 
to enrich the columns of the paper. 


7 THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


The Weekly Republican maintains its rep- 
utatien as the best weekly review of “Ameri- 
can life anywhere published. It presents in 
compact form and convenient arrangement 
all the important news of the week, with 
special regard for New England news. It 
contains the chief editorials and literary 
features from the seven daily issues, care- 
fully and attractively arranged. It has 
a special department of agricultural mat- 
ters and always a bright and _ readable 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for thought- 
ful and intelligent people everywhere who 
wish to keepin touch with New England 
news and sentiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
THE DAILY REPUBLICAN: §8 a 


ear. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN: §2 a 
ear. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN: §1 a 
year; 50 cents for six months; 3 cents a copy 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 

The Weekly Republican will be sent free 
for one month to those who wish to try it. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Students of the financial question 
are likely to receive a good deal of 
help from a book by Mr. Charles A. 
Conant, which is promised by the 
Putnams of New York for early in 
April. ‘The title of the book will be, 
A History of Modern Banks of Issue, 
and it will contain an account of 
the banking systems of the different 
countries of the world, brought down 
to the latest date. There will also 
be a summary of the history of the 
great financial crises of the present 
century, including an entire chapter 
on the crisis of 1893. Mr. Conant, 
who has been for several years the 
Washington representative of finan- 
cial journals, has had the benefit of 
the many foreign documents re 
ceived at the Treasury Department, 
in addition to direct reports from 
several of the great 
banks. 

There have been many changes in 
the banking systems of the Euro 
pean continent during the past few 
years, including a reorganization of 
the Italian banking system in 1893, 
the complete recasting of the statutes 
of the Bank of Russia in 1894, the 
adoption of the gold standard in Aus 
tris-Hungary in 1892, and the propo 
sals for a national bank in Switzer 
land which are still pending. There 
isno work in English covering in this 
manner the history of every banking 
system, and the chapters on France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Scotland and Canada ought to throw 
a good deal of light on the problem 
of banking reform in the United 
States, which is now under such 
general discussion. 

Mr. Conant’s work is essentially 
historical rather than theoretical 
and will not discuss the silver ques 
tion except incidentally, but all 
recent events in the financial world 
—like the suspension of free coinage 
in British India, the various interna 
tional monetary conferences, and the 
repeal of the Sherman silver pur 
chase law — will be described with 
sufficient fulness to make the book 
of value as a financial history of 
modern times. 


European 


Mr. Charles L. Damrell, senior 
member of the firm of Damrell & Up- 
ham, who died on Sunday, was one 
of the oldest book-sellers in Boston 
and the friend of many famous 
writers, like Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Lowell, Whittier, Alcott, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Phillips Brooks, Aldrich, 
Howells, James Freeman Clarke. 
The Old Corner Bookstore,occupied 
by Damrell & Upham, is famous be- 
yond Boston. The building, whose 
quaint School street gable and low 
studded Washington street front are 
familiar to all who prize what is left 
of the ancient town, was built in 
1712. Since 1828 it has been a 
bookstore, and the names of Tick- 
nor & Fields, past proprietors, indi- 
cate how close its associations have 
been with the authors of the prin- 
cipal literary city of the country, 

Of dainty little books which are 
suitable for an Easter remembrance, 
there are quite a number the present 
year. Noticeable among these are 
two by L. Prang & Co., Easter in 
Heaven and Heaven in Easter. The 
text of the two volumes, poetic ser- 
mons, is furnished by Ernest War- 
burton Shurtleff. The books are 
daintily bound in white, as befits 
the Easter season, with neatly pan- 
elled cover showing angels and lilies 
in delicate tints such as Prang has 
always selected for his admirable 
work. Within, the volumes are 
adorned with etchings and plates 
drawn to illustrate the sentiment of 
the poems. Either volume will be 
for any one a dainty Easter gift. 


On Winds of Fancy Blown is an- 
other volume suitable for token of 
remembrance. In a royal octavo 
volume Mary Yale Shapleigh has 
brought together a dozen fascinat 
ing original poems, each of which 
finds itself the motf for a full-page 
original sketch by the same lady. 
lhe subjects of the verses range from 
the shell in the depths of the sea to 
the cirrus clouds,the highest of them 
all, while some are reminiscent of 
travel in foreign lands. ‘The little 
poems are pleasing, the illustrations 
are attractive, and the volume,bound 
in blue with the appropriate device 
of the thistle-down, is fitted to adorn 
the parlor table or the library case. 
Itis Miss Shapleigh’s first publica 
tion in book form, but it is a most 
successful effort. The volume is is 
sued by Lee and Shepard. 


Galignani, the familiar newspaper 
of the Rue de Rivoli which has been 
inevitable on the reading-room table 
of every large hotel in Europe for 
years and years, is called now The 
Daily Messenger. It loses thereby 
a certain sentimental attraction 
which it has had for many travellers 
of the English-speaking race. he 
paper was never literature, it neve 
was a publication of much substance, 
but it was so old that it had come 
to have an historical flavor. It was 
circulated before Waterloo, and it 
has figured in the gossip of the Eng 
lish on the Continent for several 
generations. rhe 
change of name will be interesting 
to thousands. 


newspaper’s 


Klizabeth Charles, the author of 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family and other historical novels 
with a religious motive, died at 
Hampstead, Eng., Sunday, in her 
76th year. Mrs. Charles was the 
daughter of John Rundle, a country 
gentleman of Tavistock. Her first 
book, The Draytons and the Dave 
nants, was published in 1841; the 
Schonberg-Cotta narrative, whose 
hero was Martin Luther, came out in 
1863; her other books are: The 
Diary of Miss Kitty Trevylyan, 1864; 
Winifred Bertram, 1866; The Mar- 
tyrs of Spain, 1870; Against the 
Stream, 1873; The Bertram Family, 
1876; Joanthe Maid,1879 ; Lapsed, 
Not Lost, 1881. All her books since 
the first were written after her mar- 
riage in 1851 to Andrew Charles. 
They are characterized not only by 
their religious feeling, but by a do- 
mesticity and sympathy which make 
them popular, and a genuine,graphic 
power of narrative. 

In his Recollections of Napoleon 
il], Sir William Fraser says that 
the series of painful surgical opera- 
tions which the deposed Emperor 
went through while in exile at 
Chislehurst were not necessary to 
preserve his life. They were per- 
formed entirely in consequence of 
the necessity, never, of course, di- 
vulged by him to his surgeon, of 
riding back to Paris at the head of 
his army. Everything, it seems, 
had been arranged for his return. 
He said: ‘I cannot walk back at 
the head of an army. It would have 
a still worse effect to enter Paris in 
a carriage. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that I should ride.” It was to 
enable him to do this that he sub 
mitted to the operations which cost 
him his life. The author tells us 
that he learned the plans for the 
“mperor’s return to France from a 
person who had the best possible 
means of knowing the facts, for he 
was to have supplied a large sum of 
money for the enterprise. Some 
time afterward Sir William related 
what he had heard through a person 
holding a very high official position 
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in a distant country. The latter 
said to him: “ Your information is 
perfectly correct:’’ he added: “1 
was to have played a somewhat con- 
spicuous part in the drama.” Every 
detail, it seems, had been arranged. 
A private yacht belonging to the 
late James Ashbury was to be used 
to land the Emperor at some port 
in the north-easterly corner of 
France, or possibly in Belgium. A 
landing having been secretly effected, 
the arrangement was that the Em 
peror should proceed at once to the 
camp at Chalons, where forty or 
fifty thousand men were assembled 
for the purpose of manceuvres: de- 
claring himself, he was to head this 
army and march at once upon Paris. 


Macmillan & Co. announce for im 
mediate publication the Atlas of 
Nerve Cells prepared by M. Allen 
Starr, M. D., Ph. D., Professor of 
Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Consulting Neurologist to 
the Presbyterian and Orthopadi 
Hospitals, and to the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, with the 
co-operation of O. S. Strong, Ph. D., 
and Edward Leaming, M. D. It is 
the object of this atlas to present to 
students and teachers of histolugy a 
series of photographs showing the 
appearance of the cells which form 
the central nervous system, as seen 
under the microscope. 


Messrs. Copeland and Day an- 
nounce, among other publications, 
The Road to Castaly, a book of 
poems by Alice Brown (author of 
Meadow Grass); The Captured 
Cunarder, by William H. Rideing ; 
In the Village of Viger, by Duncan 
Campbell Scott; Lyrics of Earth, 
by Archibald Lampman. 


Mrs. ‘Tyndall is said to be making 
good progress in the preparation of 
her husband’'s-biography. She has 
at last systematized the enormous 
correspondence at her disposal, and 
has put most of her other material 
in order. The book can hardly be 
expected, however, fora year or more. 
Tyndall’s fascinating Glaciers of the 
Alps, which has been out of print 
for a long time, is soon to be reis 
sued by the Longmans. Mrs. Tyn- 
dall has written a preface for it. 


Mary Anderson’s Memories have 
been favorably reviewed by nearly 
all the London journals. The fresh- 
ness and animation of the style are 
generally commended, and her anec- 
dotes of Tennyson and other famous 
men are quoted in detail. Her book 
calls out many admiring tributes to 
her beauty, womanly traits and no- 
bility of nature. 


Early in the Fifties the late G. P. 
Putnam published, in connection 
with John Murray (the second) edi- 
tions of George Borrow’s The Bible 
in Spain, and Lavengro. While 
these authorized American editions 
have for many years been out of 
print, the books themselves have 
given evidence of persistent vitality, 
and copies of the London editions 
have been imported from year to 
year to meet the requirements of 
American readers. John Murray 
(the fourth) has now begun for the 
advantage of a fresh generation, the 
publication of a new edition of the 
Borrow books, taking as the first 
work in his series The Bible in Spain, 
and G. P. Putnam’s Sons are co- 
operating with Mr. Murray in the 
production of this edition and will 
have charge of its sale in the United 
States. The full title of the first 
work in the set is as follows: The 
Bible in Spain; or, the Journeys, 
Adventures, and Imprisonments of 
an Englishman in an Attempt to 
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Circulate the Scriptures in the Pen 
sula. ‘This new edition jc ed * 
with notes and a glossary, by | 
Ralph Burke, M. A., auth 
History of Spain, etc. It 
completed in two volumes. an, 
contain a map and four etchine 


y 
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MAGAZINES, 

No series of magazin: 
could treat of a more a art 
timely subject than that 
upon by the articles now apr 
in the Atlantic Month], up 
Characteristics in Ame: 
Inthe April issue, Professo: 
of Harvard University « 

a discriminating stud 
Scotch Element in 
People. 


In a little dark ro 
basement of the 
Navy Department buildi: 
ington are stored many of 
connected with the assassir 
President Lincoln. Thess 
the fatal bullet, the n 
and daggers carried by 
ent conspirators, Booth 
was cut from his. brok 
Dr. Mudd, his diary, wit! 
rical statements and its many er 
of fact, and the little compass 1 
was used to guide his flight. 1 
relics are not open to public 
tion, and probably have not 
seen by more than one hundr: 
sons during the thirty year 
have been in the possessior 
government. By spec 
of Secretary of Wats 
relics have, for the fir 
photographed for use 
tury magazine. They 
pany an article in the Ap: 
on The Four Lincoln Cons 
by Victor Louis Mason, ar 
of the War Department. The por 
traits of the conspirators wer 
made from plates now in the 
session of General Albert Ordw 
By the latter’s permission the aut! 
had the only set of photogr 
ever struck off from the negatives 


The Atlantic Monthly for Apr 
contains the opening chapters 
The Old Things, a four-part st 
by Henry James. It promises to! 
one of his most delicate and dra 
matic delineations of character 


The British magazines and 
views contain a great deal of 
esting and instructive matte! 
which no reader can afford t 
ignorant. It is the mission of I 
tell’s Living Age to select the ver) 
best of all this literature and serve 
it fresh to its readers every wees 
This thin. modest, fawn-covere 
weekly volume of 64 pages }5, 
fact, the largest as wel! as the! 
est of American magazines 
gle year’s issues aggregate 
double-column pages, forming 
octavo volumes of 824 pages ©4 
more than double that of the mos! 
pretentious monthly, and its 
is as good as its quantity Is 
dant. The new subscription prict 
of six dollars a year, instead 
eight, brings the magazine more 
easily within the reach of ali who 
desire to keep abreast of the best, 
but who cannot afford to pay for 4" 


cathode 


The first photograph by ¢ 
ravs made in the United States w@> 
produced by Prof. John Trowt ridge, 
of Harvard, at the Jefferson Phys 
cal Laboratory. His authorit) 
all questions of this kind is 
eminent, and his exposition of | 
New Photography in this num! er of 
Scribner’s will be found to rage: 
clearest for the popular mind a 
has yet found its way into print. 
His article also contains the "rs! 


é 
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announcement of a very original 
application of the new photography 
tu surgery —that is,a method of 
locating the “exact position and 
depth of a bullet by triangulation. 
fhe illustrations that accompany 
the article are startling. 


In his receut lecture at New 
Haven on Lincoln and his Cabinet, 
Charles A. Dana said: “ The life of 
him which Mr. McClure is now pub- 
ishing, and which Miss Ida Tarbell 
is writing, is based upon a thorough 


b? 


investigation of the facts in his 
history, and his family’s history, 
and the history of his childhood, 


ind the experience of the family in 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois; an 
nvestigation that has not been 
made before. | It proves in the first 
lace that'Mr. Lincoln did not come 
1 trifling, silly, or stupid family. 
He belonged to the Lincolns of 
Hingham, Mass., and he was related 
the famous Governor Lincoln. 
Many stories about his marriage, 
not Lincoln was a 
straight, upright, respectable man. 
He was a poor man, picking up 
knowledge best he could, and 
rising by his own talent until he 
reached a great place in the bar of 
Illinois, and finally became Presi- 
dent of the United States. I regard 
the book which Mr. McClure is pub- 
ishing as a_ public benefaction. 
With this book presenting all these 
minute details, and with the great 
work of Hay and Nicolay, Mr. 
Lincoln’s private secretaries, giving 
he most important documents, we 
shall have amply satisfactory and 
faithful accounts of perhaps the 
greatest man in modern American 
history; perhaps the greatest man 
in the modern history of mankind.’ 


too, are so, 


as 


he cause of the public schools 
s being vigorously championed by 


the Atlantic Monthly. Under the 
general heading, The Case of the 
Public Schools, a series of articles 


s beng printed which must tend to 
awaken public sentiment in behalf 
of our school system. The second 
paper, upon The Training of the 
Teacher, is by Fred W. Atkinson, 


Principal of the High School, 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. Atkinson 
prepared himself for teaching in 


the public schoo!s at Harvard Uni- 
versity, at various German Univer- 
sities, and the Sorbonne, and has 
given a life of study to the consider- 
ation of pedagogical questions. His 
paper should do much to show 
teachers the responsibilities of their 
position. 


The April number of St. Nicholas 
has wide diversity in its table of 


contents. It opens with an article 
About Flying-Machines, by Tudor 


Jenks, who shows what has already 
been accomplished in the way of 
navigating the air with mechanical 
iids. A feature of the article isa 
number of diagrams of simple flying 
devices that can be made by any 
clever boy or girl. 

Che April number of the Ameri- 
Cin Historical Review has among 
its leading articles The Battle of 
Bunker Hill, by Charles Francis 
Adams; The Bohun Wills, a group 
of wills illustrating the life of a 
great family of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, translated and 
annotated by Melville M. Bigelow ; 
Recent Memoirs of the French Di- 
rectory, by Professor H. Morse 
Stephens; Virginia and the Quebec 
Bill, by Justin Winsor; The Case of 
Josiah Philips, by Professor William 
P. Trent; Light on the Underground 
Railroad, by Professor Wilbur H. 
Siebert, and The First Six Weeks of 
McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign, 
by James Ford Rhodes. Among 
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the Documents will be the hitherto 


unpublished memorial of Lord 
Burghley, touching peace with 


Spain, 1588, dated shortly before 
the arrival of the Armada, and the 
conclusion of the Diary of Richard 


Smith, member of the Continental 
Congress. 
Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, formerly 


at the head of the United States 
Geodetic and Coast Survey, contrib- 
utes tothe April Atlantic an inter- 
esting and instructive paper upon 
lhe Alaska Boundary Line. Doctor 
Mendenhall was one of the govern- 
ment commissioners concerred in 
determining this line. 


Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to write 
an article for the Cosmopolitan, 
even at the extraordinary rate of a 
dollar for each word, has naturally 
excited a good deal of attention. 
This offer is, we believe, says The 
Bookman, the most liberal ever 
made by any publisher to an author, 
except that made by St. Nicholas to 
Tennyson, and accepted by him. 
Mr. Robert Bonner paid nearly this 


rate, however, to Dickens for the 
very feeble story Hunted Down, 
originally published in the New 


York Ledger in 1861. The manu- 
script contained about 7000 words, 
ana Mr. Bonner paid for it the sum 
of $5000. Such offers, of course, 
have no definite relation to the 
intrinsic value of the work, but are 
in the nature of advertisements: so 
that Mr. Walker of the Cosmopoli- 
tan was much more fortunate than 
Mr. Bonner; for he has had the 
full benefit of the advertisement 
without having to pay out any 
money except for the five-cent 
postage-stamp that carried his offer 
to Mr. Gladstone. 


The March number of The Pro- 
gress of the World is, as usual, com- 
pactly filled with interesting and 
valuable information on a great 
variety ofsubjects. Mr. P. Delany’s 
wonderful invention, by which he 
telegraphs two thousand words per 
minute, is entertainingly described. 
The latest developments with the 
Rontgen x rays are chronicled with 
good pictures and a very lucid ex- 
planation of this mysterious phe- 
nomenon. An especially well-illus- 
trated and readable article is the 
description of Biltmore, the superb 
estate which Mr. George W. Vander- 
bilt has created in North Carolina 
at the cost of a number of millions 
of dollars. 


Max Nordau has written for the 
April number of Book Reviews an 
article on Alfred Austin, whom he de- 
clares to be the most perfect incarna- 
tion of Anglo-Saxonism in literature. 
Book Reviews has, by the way, been 
especially strong in its leading arti- 
cles of late; in its February number 
was published an appreciation of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, by Mr. George 
Schumm, the leading authority on 
Nietzshe in America; and_ the 
March number contained an _ inter- 
esting paper on Daniel Defoe, by 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell 
University. 


The Lincoln Articles lately ap- 
pearing in McClure’s Magazine have 
been published in book form by S. 
S. McClure, Limited, New York, 
making a book of some three hun- 
dred pages. These articles all 
relate to the early life of Lincoln, 
containing unpublished documents 
and reminiscences of Lincoln’s 
early friends, with numerous illus- 
trations. 

Articles on the middle and later 
periods of Lincoln’s life will appear 
in the coming numbers of McClure’s 
Magazine. 





Nature’s Cure. YPSILANTI SPECIFIC. 


To many people the flavor and odor of Ypsilanti Specific are not pleasant at first. To such we wish to 
make two remarks. First, we did not give to the Specific its odor or taste, God did that. Second, if you need 
the Specific, take it freely; you_will soon acquire a taste for it, or if not, it will cease to be particularly objectionable. 

The odor and taste of Ypsilanti Specific are due to two most valuable ingredients, White Sulphur and 
Sodium, both present in various chemical combinations 

Please bear in mind that this is a perfectly Natural Mineral Water, which seems to have been designed by 
nature for the cure of the most painful and fatal ills of humanity, Read what some of the friends of Ypsilanti, 
living here in Boston, say about it. 


20 Fayette St., Boston, Mass., March 11, 1896. 
YPSILANTI COMPANY, 2A Beacon St., Boston. 

Gentlemen:—Eight years ago I injured my nose and have had a running sore ever since 
until I took Ypsilanti Water. I consulted several Doctors and Professors in Medical 
Colleges and was tveated by them without any relief. 1 was told by some that 1 had a 
cancer and could never be cured without removing my nose, but I was advised to try Ypsi- 
lanti Water, and now after three weeks treatment, my nose has almost healed, ana looks 
about as well as it ever did. I cannot say too much for what it has done for me. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN LIVINGSTON, 20 Fayette St. 
Boston, March 13, 1896, 
YPSILANTI COMPANY, 2A Beacon street, Boston. 

Dear Sir:—I have taken Ypsilanti Water only a few weeks and am entirely cured of 
constipation which has troubled me for 25 years. During that time I did not have anatu- 
ral move ment of the bowels, and was subject to very severe headaches and loss of appetite, 
so much that I had to neglect my business as I was all run down and too nervous to work, 
I am nowa well man and can do as much work as I ever could. Ypsilanti Water has done 
wonders for me 

Yours respectfully, 
JAMES MORELAND, Cigar Manufacturer, 27 Doane street, Boston. 
Boston, March 13, 1896. 
YPSILANTI COMPANY, 2A Beacon St., Boston. 

Gentlemen :—For several years my right ankle has been very weak, and much of the time 
it was so I could not walk with it or even step my foot on the floor, It seemed to be a 
form of rheumatism, and was very painful besides being useless. I have used Ypsilanti 
Water for several weeks as a wash and internally, and my rheumatism has entirely dis- 
appeared, and my right ankle is nearly as strong as my left. I recommend Ypsilanti Water 
to all my friends. 

Yours Truly, 
MARGARET HOWLAND, tg Rollins street, Boston, 
Boston, March 12, 1896, 
YPSILANTI COMPANY, 2A Beacon St., Boston. 

Gentlemen:—My little girl, 7 years old, had a sore on her chin for several months that 
kept filling with pus and breaking, finally got so bad I had to take her from school. I 
tried every possible remedy, but could find nothing that would do it any good. As a last 
resort, | got some Ypsilanti Water and kept her chin bound up in cloths saturated with it, 
and in three days her chin was fully healed, and she has not had any sore of any kind 
since, Yours truly, 

MRS. PHILBRICK, 20 Fayette St., Boston. 
sosTON, MAss., March 13, 1896. 
YPSILANTI COMPANY, 2A Beacon St., Boston. 

Dear Sirs:—I hurt my foot in Chicago four years ago, blood poisoning set in and I came 
very near dying, but having a strong constitution I pulled through. I went on crutches for 
a long time for my foot did not heal and kept breaking open, I continued so tor two years, 
when I came to Boston. After I arrived here it broke open again and I was unconscious 
for six days, and when I regained consciousness a consultation of Physicians said I could 
not live thirty days—if I did, I would lose my speech. At that time I began to use Ypsi- 
lanti Water and in a few months my foot had entirely healed and the poison gradually left 
my system, and for two years I have enjoyed good health. I always have Ypsilanti Water 
by me as it keeps me in good health with very little cost. 

Yours respectfully, 
LOUIS HOERNLE, 8 Chipman St., Dorchester: 
Boston, March 20, 1896. 
YPSILANTI COMPANY, 2A Beacon St., Boston. 

My aunt living in Wellfleet, Mass., had a cancer on her breast. She came to Boston, and 
after seven weeks of intense suffering had it drawn out. It left a wound on her breast 
nearly large enough to put a hen’s egg inand which would not heal. She tried various 
remedies without any relief. While being treated for this, another came just above the old 
one. She was advised to try Ypsilanti Water and I got her 1o gallons, and she took it 
until her old wound completely healed and the new cancer was fully absorbed, so she 
never had any more trouble fromit. I know many more people that have been helped by 
Ypsilanti Water. 

FRANK SMITH, Pleasant St., Boston. 
Boston, March 20, 1896. 
YPSILANTI COMPANY, 2A Beacon St., Boston, 

Gentlemen.—I have been troubled with Salt Rheum for about 5 years. I have been 
treated by a great many doctors during that time and have taken medicines internally and 
used ointments, salves, and liniment externally without getting any benefit, and in fact I 
continued to grow worse. My head and body were swelled and puffed up and my hands 
were in such acondition I could not use them. I had given up all hopes of getting help 
when I called upon Dr. Galvin at the Emergency Hospital and he recommended Ypsilanti 
Water. I got some and have been taking it now for 2 months, and the swelling has en- 
tirely left me, and my hands are getting well so fast I am at work again. I shall continue 
to take Ypsilanti Water for I am sure it will completely cure me. 

Yours truly, RICHARD MADISON, 522-3rd St., So. Boston. 
Boston, MAss., Feb. 5, 1896. 

Gentlemen : — For 14 years I wasa sufferer with Kidney trouble and General Debility. 
I spent a great deal of money, and tried many different doctors without receiving any per- 
manent relief. Finally, on advice of a friend, f took the Ypsilanti Water, and the improve- 
ment in my health in one month was such that I cannot recommend this Water too highly. 
I continued to use the Water for about 6 months, after which time my health was perfectly 
restored, and I can assure you that Iam a happy man. Painters will find the Ypsilanti 
Water a most valuable remedy for Lead Poison. 

Yours truly, FRANK M. WING, 31 State St., Room 67. 
Boston, Mass., March 25, 18g6. 
YPSILANTI COMPANY, 2A Beacon St., Boston. 

Dear Sirs: —I am glad to write you a few words in regard to what Ypsilanti Water has 
done for me. Ihave been troubled for a long time with my back, and it finally got so bad 
I could not sleep or do my work and was obliged to leave my situation. A friend of mine 
advised me to try Ypsilanti Water. I have taken one bottle of the Kidney Cure and drank 
the Water for about three weeks, and I feel perfectly well and have returned to my work 
again. Yours truly, MAGGIE A. VIGUERS, 11 Maverick St., East Boston. 

- Boston, Mass, March 31, 1896. 
YPSILANTI SPECIFIC COMPANY, 273 Tremont St., Boston. 

Dear Sirs: —I have had Scrofula Humor for 20 years. I have been treated by the best 
doctors in the city, and I spent hundreds of dollars as I tried almost every remedy adver- 
tised and still got no relief. My hands, face and neck were one mass of sores when I was 
advised to try Ypsilanti Specific. I had not taken it ten days before I commenced to feel 
better, and at the end of two months my skin was as clear as a child’s, and has continued so 
ever since. I know that I owe my life to its healing value. 

Yours truly, JENNIE E. MULLEN. 
54 Pine St., PORTLAND, ME., March 30, 1896. 

Gentlemen: —I take great pleasure in giving you all the information wanted about my 
daughter’s disease and remarkable cure by the use of Ypsilanti Water. 

At the age of Io years she was troubled with one of the worst cases of Eczema. 
some skilful physicians; their treatment was mostly Salves but they had no effect. 

One day my wife happened to meet with a gentleman who had used Ypsilanti Water 
which had cured him of Kidney trouble, so he advised her to try it. We ordered some 
from Dr. Smith in Boston. Our daughter used some as a wash, besides drinking it. The 
disease was in herfhead and face. She did not use the Ypsilanti Water but a short time 
before she was completely cured. We can highly recommend it to others. I may also add 
that our daughter is married now to the Rev. W. F. Rowley, North Grafton, Mass. 

Very Respectfully, ROBERT McCRINDLE. 


We had 








YPSILANTI SPECIFIC CO., 273 Tremont St., Boston. 
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THE TRUE EASTER. 
[Charlotte Whitcomb in Womankind, 


‘¢ Christ rose not from the dead, 
Christ still is in the grave, 
if thou for whom he died 
Art still of sin the slave.’’ 
16th Century Hymn. 


O broad and deep and fair, 
Wide as the heavens above, 

And great beyond compare, 
is Christ’s eternal love 


Iie died that all mankind, 
Might be from sin set free, 
Ile rose, and gained o’er dleath, 

Yor us, the victory. 


Be glad unfettered soul, 
No more the slave of sin, 

Since Christ hath risen in 
True East®r keep within 


thee, 


HIS POINT OF VIEW. 


HERE is no single trait in 
which is productive of such 
astOnishment to women -an aston- 
ishment made up largely of disappro- 
bation —as his estimate of physical 
beauty, especially of feminine 
charms. She freely admits that his 
standard of criticism is entirely 
different from her own and readily 
acknowledges the advantage of such 
diversity of judgment in the abstract, 
but every concrete case fills her 
mind with amazement and dissatis 
faction. [tis inexplicable to her, 
after all, that he can find beauty 
where she sees only ugliness; if it 
were a mere difference of degree she 
could easily comprehend it. It 
seems the more singular that she 
agrees with him usually pretty well 
in his judgment of a landscape ora 
picture ; it is only when his admira- 
tion of a woman is in question that 
they materially disagree. What is 
the real difference in the two points 
of view ? 

It certainly cannot be found in 
that traditional accusation of envy 
and jealousy which has formed a 
favorite stock joke against woman 
for many years and which is as false 
as most traditional jokes prove to 
be. ‘There is no more ardent 
admirer of a beautiful woman than 
another woman. No one who has 
witnessed the generous if unreason- 
ing devotion of one school-girl to 
another who has absolutely nothing 
but her pretty looks to recommend 
her can believe that envy is the 
cause of the disagreement in judg- 
ment between the sexes here spoken 
of. 

Every mother of a growing boy 
has experienced this same wonder 
and disapproval. The adoption of 
a standard of feminine beauty is one 
of the marks of his development 
from a boy into a hobbledehoy and 
later intoa man. __[t follows imme- 
diately upon the stage of boot-black- 
ing and the choosing of neckties, 
so closely that sometimes it almost 


man 


seems simultaneous in its appear- 
ance; and with his first outspoken 
application of this standard the 
mother experiences a sense of shock 
that his ideal seems to have nothing 
in common with her own. [It is un- 
necessary to say that later on he 
laughs contemptuously at his own 
early choice, but though the object 
of his more mature admiration is 
different it is easily seen that his 
point of view is much thesame as at 
first; his development has 
along exactly the same line. 

Women often accuse men of 
admiring only the wax-doll beauties ; 
and the accusation is true at least 
in part. It may be said that a clear 
complexion goes farther to make 
physical attractiveness than any 
other one characteristic. But it 
must be admitted that with most 
men form and color are the main 
requirements of female beauty ; with 
many they are the only requirements ; 
while few women are satisfied with a 
face, however lovely, which lacks the 
added charm of expression. ‘Think 
of the women most admired by the 
men of your acquaintance, and the 
truth of this statement will be 
apparent. 

In direct connection 
attractiveness of a beautiful com 
plexion is seen the importance of 
health. If you would be admired 
and although there are better things 
than admiration, yet to every true 
woman that is also good—cultivate 
health. 

Fortunately the monstrous idea 
that men admire a delicate and ail- 
ing woman is rapidly passing away. 
It is true that a generous minded 
man feels a tender pity for a suffering 
woman, and it is also true that pity 
is sometimes though not always 
akin to love. There is also a beauty 
of the soul that often makes itself 
seen through the pallor of ill-health 
and awakens an admiration which 
grows into reverence. 

Yet real ill health, unlike the 
morbid physical condition held up 
as desirable in the literature of an 
earlier day, makes characteristics 
which are not attractive. Do not 
deceive yourselves, girls; no man 
admires the muddy skin, the sharp- 
ened features, the discolored teeth 
that come of illness and medicine. 
The glow of health, on the contrary, 
will atone for many an irregularity 
of feature or defect in coloring. 
Some girls object not unnaturally to 
the word ‘ wholesome’ as a descrip- 
tive epithet, but surely the word 
‘unwholesome’ represents a con- 
dition still more objectionable. 


Of course this talk about physical 
beauty refers to the matter of ap- 
pearance only. It has no reference 
to that subtle attraction whose 
origin is difficult to discover but 
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which lies somewhere below the sur- 
face and is entirely independent of 
beauty—that quality which we call 
charm. ‘those of us who had the 
privilege of seeing that inimitable 
French actress, Madame Réjane, 
not long ago, saw a woman who 
without one trace of physical beauty 
was able to fasc nate every one who 
came under the influence of her 
personality into the belief that she 
was truly beautiful. The women 
who are most attractive are not by 
any means the beauties of the world. 
As Octave Thanet expresses it, 
“Depend on it, the most danger- 
ous of them all are the homely 
girls with away to them.” This, 
however, is another matter from 
man’s ideal of female beauty. 

It is quite common to read in 
articles giving advice to girls on 
this subject two fallacies. The 
first of these is that beauty is a 
matter of no consequence at all. 
Nothing can be more untrue. It is 
not of the first consequence, nor is 
admiration the highest and most 
desirable feeling to excite, although 
it is good in its way. The beautiful 
girl hasa distinct advantage over 
her plainer sisters—that of predis- 
posing those she meets, both men 
and women, in her favor. If she 
can follow up this favorable first 
impression with others which pro- 
ceed from mind and heart, she holds 
all the winning cards in the game of 
Life. If, as is too often the case, 
she depends entirely upon her pretty 
looks to carry her through success 
fully, she must look for failure later ; 
the influence of mere beauty will not 
last forever any more than will the 
beauty itself. Both fade with time. 
It is not true, however, that it is 
worth nothing. 

Another blunder is in assuring 
girls that if they cultivate their 
minds they will adda beauty to a 
plain face which will attract the eye 
of man. Don’t believe it, girls. 
Cultivate your minds by all means, 
but froma very different motive than 
the one of attracting the opposite 
sex. Sad to relate, man does pre- 
fer a beauty which consists of lovely 
coloring and regular features alone. 
If such a face bears no expression 
at all or at most one of sweetness 
and gentleness, it is altogether per- 
fect in his eyes. Thought and 
character make lines in your face 
which will not add to its beauty nor 
win his admiration. To be sure, it 
may win something better and may 
even conquer that in the end; but 
if the admiration of the average 
man is sought, its object may usually 
be found in that type given to us in 
Tennyson’s Maud. 

‘** Faultily faultless, icily regular, 


splendidly 
null.” 


There are men, however, who are 
not satisfied with this superficial 
loveliness. 


OLD FURNITURE. 
HE time has gone by, says a 


furniture collector, when you 
can pick up good bargains in out-of- 
the-way places. I really believe 
that | can get old maghogany 
cheaper in Boston than I can in the 
country. You know that there is 
generally supposed to be a valuable 
lot of old mahogany furniture 
scattered through the South, just 
waiting for bargain hunters. Several 
days ago, when I was in Charleston, 
I went into a dingy little shop where 
antique furniture was advertised. I 
thought I would pick up a bargain. 
The proprietor was an old man, and 
he said he would guarantee all his 
wares as genuine antiques. Among 
other things that he showed me was 
an old mahogany sideboard of the 
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kind that will bring about $40 in 
Boston. He assured me that it was 
a bargain at $89. The prices on all 
his old stuff were about double those 
in Boston. In explanation he said 
that most of the old mahogany furni- 
ture in the South was in possession 
of families who would not give it up. 
| found some beautiful pieces in 
Savannah, but they could not be 
I believe that it is cheaper 
o buy those things of a reputable 
dealer here than to go around the 
uintry hunting for them. 


bougn is 


FERN SONG. 


John_B. Tabb in Lippincott's 





ance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
{nd spread out your palms again, 
{nd say, “ Though the Sun 
llath my vesture spun, 
fe hath labored, alas, in vain, 
t for the shade 
at the cloud hath made, 
(nd the gift of the Dew and the Rain!” 
Then laugh and upturn 
\ll your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the Rain! 


AN EGG RECEPTION. 
aa children are to have an 


Egg Reception during Easter 
week. hey were anxious to have 
an egg-rolling party like that which 
the Washington children enjoy in 
the grounds of the White House at 
Easter, but the rigors of a New 
England climate forbid the risk; 
so they are to hold theirs indoors 
instead; and as some others may 
ike to do the same, I will tell you 
how we have planned our party. 

he rooms are to be decorated 
prettily in green and white. The 
girls have made long ribbons of 
those two colors by cutting and 
sewing strips of white and colored 
silesia, which are festooned from 
the chandeliers to the corners and 
sides of the room just below the 
eiling. here are also to be bou- 
juets of white flowers and green 
ferns, which give a cool spring-like 
look to the house. 

lhe supper table will be deco- 
rated with the same colors, and the 
supper will be served in pretty 
green and white china. There will 
be sandwiches of chicken and let- 
tuce, ices in suitable forms, and 
white blanc mange eggs in a nest 
of orange-peel straws. 

As to the amusements, there are 
to be games and dancing. ‘The lat- 
ter will be interspersed with Ger- 
man figures, in which decorated 
eggs are to be used as favors. 

One of the games will be the 
Egg Hunt,’ in which the smaller 
sized confectioner’s eggs will be 
ised, or others of home manufact- 
ure, blown and decorated according 
to the taste of the children them- 
selves. At the beginning of the 
game fancy baskets are to be dis- 
tributed to the guests, who at a 
given signal are to begin searching 
for the eggs which are hidden in all 
parts of the room. At the end of a 
certain time the bell is again 
sounded and the search is stopped, 
the contents of the baskets in- 
Spected, and to the one who has 
secured the largest number a prize 
will be given. The baskets of eggs 
are to be taken home as souvenirs. 

Another game will be ‘ Hide in 
Sight,’ with a small fancy egg as the 
object to be hidden. This game 
fequires that the egg shall be 
Placed where it can be seen with- 
out using the fingers to move any- 
thing. The whole company wander 
about the room searching. When 
the egg is seen the seeker will 
quietly seat himself without telling 
any one where it is. When all have 
Seated themselves the first finder 
will hide it again, the company 
being banished to another room 
while he does so. 
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In another game the company 
are divided into two long lines, 
standing face to face. A basket of 
eggs is placed at the head of each 
line and an empty basket at the 
foot of each. Ata signal the two 
leaders take an egg from the basket, 
passing it to the next person, and 
so on down the line to the empty 
basket. The line which succeeds 
in depositing all the eggs safely in 
the shortest time bears off the palm 
of victory. Of course the number 
of eggs should be the same in the 
two baskets. 

There is also to be an indiyidual 
contest, in which each is to deposit 
singly a dozen eggs ina basket at 
the extreme end of the room, the 
eggs to be ina plate ona table at 
the other end. 

The eggs to be provided for these 
and other similar contests are of as 
great a variety as possible, both in size 
and decoration. ‘The prizes are to 
be appropriate in design -- eggs, 
chickens, hares or lilies—and con 
sist of penwipers, candy boxes, pin 
cushions, bon-bon cases, sewing 
reticules, and various other useful 
and ornamental articles, many of 
which can be made ingeniously and 
inexpensively at home. 


HOW AIGRETTES ARE GOT. 


HOSE humane workers who are 
laboring to dissuade women 
from using whole birds to adorn 
their hats and bonnets are now turn- 
ing their attention with equal energy 
against the use of the aigrette. No 
woman, certainly no mother, would 
ever buy another aigrette, says the 
N. Y. Times, if she realized what its 
providing for her use meant. Ina 
circular sent out recently this is 
shown : 

These little feathers, says this cir 
cular, were provided by nature as the 
nuptial adornment of the white 
heron, or egret. Many kind-hearted 
women who would not on any ac- 
count do a cruel act, are, by follow- 
ing this fashion, causing the contin- 
uance of a very great cruelty. The 
aigrette in nearly all cases is made 
of the slender decomposed feathers 
that grow at one time of the year on 
the birds’ back and drop gracefully 
over their sides and tails. The less 
fine plumes with shorter and stiffer 
filaments are from the squacco heron, 
which is not an egret. 

The best time to attack them is 
when the young birds are fully 
fledged, but not able to fly; for at 
that time the solicitude of the par- 
ent birds is greatest, and, forgetful 
of their own danger, they are most 
readily made victims. When the 
killing is finished and the few hand- 
fuls of coveted feathers have been 
plucked out, the slaughtered birds 
are left in a white heap to fester in 
the sun and wind, in sight of their 
orphaned young that cry for food 
and are not fed. 

There is nothing in the whole 
earth so pitiable as this — so pitiable 
and so shameful— that for such a 
purpose human cunning should take 
advantage of that feeling and in- 
stinct which we regard as so noble 
in our own species, and as something 
sacred — the tender passion of the 
parent for its offspring, which causes 
it to neglect its own safety and to 
perish miserably a sacrifice to its 
love. 

It is when in this gayer dress that 
the birds are most valuable for the 
purposes of fashion, and for other 
forms of decoration ; nor is this all, 
It is then that they are most easily 
found and taken. The shiest, most 
secretive kinds lose ali their wild in- 
stincts in their overmastering anx- 
iety for the safety of their eggs or 


young. And when the poor bird, 
uttering piercing cries, its sensitive 
frame quivering, its bill gaping, as if 
the air could no longer sustain it in 
its intense agitation, and fluttering 
its lovely wings to make them more 
conspicuous, and by such means 
draw the danger away from its 
treasures and on to itself, it is ruth- 
lessly shot for its feathers. 





THE AWKWARD CHILD. 
HERE is such a thing, and it is 
usually the Ugly Duckling who 
suffers from it, I know a woman, 
says a writer in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, who was a very awkward 
child; she was undersized, thin to 
scrawnivess, delicate-looking, super- 
sensitive, but with an intense love 
for beauty in any form. An only 
daughter and well loved, she had 
never been told that she was less 
charming to look upon than . the 
other girls. But one day, when she 
distinguished herself by reciting a 
long poem at a school examination, 
she heard her aunt say, “ Well, it is 
to be hoped she will be clever, for 
she is ugly enough.” 

From that day on that child was 
a pessimist who suffered untold 
agonies. She imagined slights and 
dreamed of ill treatment which she 
believed was given her because she 
was ugly. She drew her hair back 
from her face, braided it simply, un- 
consciously giving it the best treat- 
ment, for she saw no use in trying to 
make herself look pretty. She took 
long walks by herself and talked to 
herself, sympathizing, poor little 
soul, with herself, and gradually 
from these very solitary conversa- 
tions her voice grew to be low and 
sweet, while the walks in the open 
air made her healthier. 

When the proper time arrived, her 
mother, who had never dreamed of 
her unhappiness, so well concealed, 
unplaited the long braids and 
charged her maid with the dressing 
of the hair of mademoiselle. The 
years had gone by, and she was 
about to make her début, At this 
coming-out party there was present 
the aunt who had hurt her feelings 
so many years before. Now this 
aunt looked at her and said, “ Well, 
really, you have grown to be passable 
looking.” The débutante fled from 
the room, and nothing would induce 
her to come back. 

But as time went on there came a 
lover who saw how deep were the 
dark eyes and told her so, who 
listened to the soft voice and praised 
it, and who eventually won this little 


lady. He never ceased praising her, 


and she grew to be a happy woman, 
and a happy woman is always a 
beautiful woman. No, nothing 
happened to the aunt, but the rule 
in the house of this happy woman 
is, Never tella child of its imper- 
fections ; make it conscious only of 
its charms, and they will increase. 


VERY dress skirt for street wear 
that is worn in cities now-a- 

days has to be rebound several times 
during its term of service. Where 
one is her own sempstress, or money 
is an object, say Jenness-Miller, it is 
better to finish the lower edge in 
the first place asif it were to be 
worn without a binding, turning in 
the raw edges and blind-stitching 
the lining uponit. Then the corded 
or plain velveteen can be run on and 
felled down; the _ velvet-covered 
cord can be put on, or the flat braid 
with a cord edge can be sewed on, 
When it comes time to put on a new 
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binding the set of the skirt will not 
be changed in the process and the 
labor will be lessened a good deal. 


EASTER NOVELTIES. 

The Easter novelties this season 
have, as in years past, the design of 
the Easter-hare and the Easter-egg 
on everything. 

The china bonbonnitres, egg: 
shaped, are, if possible, says Har- 
per’s Bazar, more numerous than 
ever before, and are of all sizes. The 
largest have a double use, for they 
can hold flowers when their useful- 
ness for bonbons is over. One par- 
ticularly handsome design has a 
spray of wild roses in raised-work 
apparently covering the white and 
gold chinaegg. This, full of roses, 
is pretty for the centre of a table. 

Children take such delight in 
Easter-eggs that the shops are filled 
with so many and so varied a selec- 
tion it is hard to choose amongst 
them. The crépe paper has found 
another excuse for its existence, and 
pasteboard the shape of an egg is 
covered with it, and it is then gath- 
ered into a*bunch at the top and 
tied with a bow ofribbon. Half- 
way on the side of the egg is cut an 
opening, through which is shown the 
head of a hare peering out through 
a spray of small artificial flowers. 

The egg-shaped baskets of gilt 
and the bowls of white metal for 
ferns make charming Easter gifts, 
and are quite new this year. Flowers 
are now so much the fashion to send 
as gifts on Easter morning that these 
holders will be found most useful. 
The spring flowers should be used to 
fill the baskets. 

Papier-maché eggs are filled with 
candies for cotillon favors. Tied 
with ribbon these are extremely 
pretty, and they can be used for 
luncheons as well as cotillons. The 
designs on them are brilliant in 
color, and show the prevailing fad of 
the Empire. 

The Easter-hare gravely surveying 
a basket of eggs is another favorite 
bonbonniétre, and the apparent 
anachronism of a chicken emerging 
from one of the eggs seems but to 
render the design more attractive. 
These bonbonniéres are most per- 
fectly gotten up, and the basket it- 
self is pretty enough to use fora 
work-basket when hare and eggs are 
no longer things of beauty. 

The fancy stray baskets are in 
‘pretties straw and more fancy weaves 
than ever. After all, they make the 
most acceptable of gifts. and by fast- 
ening a small hare or a gayly colored 
papier-maché egg on the outside are 
quith enough marked for the season. 


“THE MORE YOU SAY THE LESS 
EOPLE REMEMBER.” ONE WORD 
WITH YOU. 
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THE MUSKRAT. 


T the 306th meeting of the Boston 
Scientific Society, two weeks 
ago, the principal paper of interest 
was one by Mr. C. J. Maynard, en- 
titled Notes on the Muskrat. Mr. 
Maynard is a practical naturalist 
and a good observer, and his re- 
marks here were to a large extent of 
his own personal observation. 

The muskrat, although a common 
animal, still is bui little known so 
far as its habits are concerned, and 
for a number of years Mr. Maynard 
has taken every opportunity to in- 
form himself on the doubtful points. 
He has captured a number of the 
rats and has kept them in captivity. 
The old ones have never been safe 
to handle; they are very fierce, and 
being provided with tremendous 
gnawing teeth they give a severe bite. 
The younger ones were more tracta- 
ble, and for some months he had 
some young ones in his pen, and the 
story about them is very amusing. 
He constructed a pen of boards with 
a brick pavement and put intoita 
few inches of earth. The young rats 
when placed in it burrowed at once, 
and su far as observation was con 
cerned they might as well have been 
anywhere else. When the dirt was 
removed they became unsettled, 
climbed over the fence, running up 
the boards just as a mouse would do, 
or dug down between the bricks and 
burrowed off in different directions. 

In the summer time the muskrat 
lives in burrows in the banks of 
ponds or brooks, the entrance to 
these being always under water. If 
a hole is made into a_ burrow, the 
rats come out at once and stuff it up 
with grass and dirt, knowing that it 
is there apparently on account of 
the draft which results from it. In 
the winter time they live in houses 
which are built on the ice along the 
pond where some stream empties in- 
to it, or in some cove. These 
houses are constructed of reeds and 
material from the bottom of the 
pond which is heaped up into a dome 
of perhaps a couple of feet diameter, 
the substance of this dome when 
dried being quite solid. The house 
has always its entrance under water, 
and above the level of the water 
there is a floor on which the nest is 
placed and made snug and comfort- 
able with grass. The temperature 
of these houses is quite high and the 
difference between it and the outer 
air can readily be felt with the hand 
if tested as soon as the hcuse is 
opened. How airfor the animals 
gets into the house has been quite a 
puzzle, for the dome seems quite air 
tight, and its only aperture is below 
the water-line; but somehow the 
air gets in and the animals live in 
these houses all winter. Sometimes 
the house is out towards the middle 
of the pond. In such cases it is 
necessary for the rats toswim out to 
them under the ice,and this distance 
is often much more than the rat can 
do on a singie breath. If this is so, 
it lets out from its lungs a bubble of 
air which comes in contact with the 
under surface of the ice. Here it is 
quickly purified and made fit once 
more for breathing purposes. The 
rat inhales it and goeson. This 
fact was known to the Indians, and 
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these hunters learned that the rat 
might be driven away from his bub- 
ble and drowned. 

There has been some question 
as to where the muskrats have their 
young and when. This Mr. May- 
nard thinks he has decided, since he 
has found the young rats in the 
houses, on one occasion even before 
their eyes were opened. It is a 
curious fact that the young rats can- 
not swim, although in later life they 
are most expert. This brought 
forth the remark from one of the 
auditors that inthe same way the 
young of seal may be drowned if 
plunged into the water before they 
have learned to swim. ‘The same is 
true of many other animals which 
are excellent swimmers, one instance 
being quoted of a Saint Bernard dog 
which was drowned becanse it had 
not learned how to swim., 

In his experimenting with musk- 
rats he found that the old ones 
seemed to be very stupid, but this 
he thinks arises from the fact that 
they can not see well. If he stood 
still when there was a rat about, it 
would even bump into him before it 
knew he was there. He frequently 
would lead a rat through a doorway, 
close the door and let it be free to 
return. It would go back in pre 
cisely the path that it came out and 
would strike against the door, ap 
parently not seeing that it was there 
atall. Its hearing, however, is ex 
ceedingly keen. 

An examination of the lungs of 
the muskrat, with view to the solu- 
tion of the problem of its capacity 
to live under water so long, showed 
that the left lung is ramified and 
practically divided into four or five 
lobes. These become air reservoirs. 
On its nose there is a curious valve 
of flesh which can close completely 
over the air passages, so that the 
animal is really proof against the 
water when it enters it. 

A number of curious facts with 
reference to the muskrat were then 
noted by Mr. Maynard. If cornered 
in the water and no escape is_possi- 
ble for it, the rat runs its nose up 
against the bank and (ries to imitate 
some old root. This it can do very 
well, and one might readily be par- 
doned for passing it by as inani- 
mate. Itis very expert in the use of 
its front feet as hands. In swim- 
ming it places the fore paws against 
the body, using its hind legs and tail 
for motive power. It is a very 
strong swimmer,darting about in the 
water with great velocity and carry- 
ing with it entangled in its fur many 
bubbles of air, which give it the ap- 
pearance of a gleam of silver. 

Naturalists have tried to connect 
it with the field rat. This should 
not be done, on account of some 
wide differences. The tail of the 
muskrat is flattened vertically and 
serves for a propeller and rudder, 
The musk glands probably belong 
to the male only, and for a season 
they exhale their odor. In the Fall 
they are much reduced in size. 


As a further contribution to natu- 
ral history, Mr. Maynard spoke of 
several matters to which he had 
recently been giving attention. One 
of these was in conchology. A visit 


some years ago to the West Indies 
resulted in the collection of many 
species of the genus  Strophia. 
These he had observed while hving 
and had secured shells in sufficient 
quantity to sudy. The strophia is 
a dull genus of land snails, most of 
the species being from the West 
Indies. They show, thinks Mr. 
Maynard, some remarkable evi- 
dences of development, and species 
are to be found within a short dis- 
tance of each other in very circum- 
scribed areas which are developed 
one from one another. His special 
note in this matter had reference to 
the tooth, as it is called, just within 
the aperture of the shell, his species 
being S. Ritchiei, one named and 
described by himself. His idea is 
that at one time the strophias, like 
some allied forms of today, had a 
rim around the aperture of the shell. 
In some specimens without doubt 
this rim became broken. The ani- 
mal has no muscular connection 
with its shell, and in consequence 
those which had the break were a 
little more firm on their hold of the 
shell than the others. Consequently 
this type persisted. Mr. Ritchie 
called attention to the fact that 
many mollusks of the univalve types 
have similar teeth in the aperture, 
and the same explanation must there 
fore be given a very wide range. 

Passing on to ornithology, Mr. 
Maynard stated that looking back 
for some time in the history of the 
science it is evident that the genus 
Scansores is really an ornithological 
waste-basket. Whenever there was 
a bird which puzzled the investigator, 
it was referred to Scansores, so that 
there are gathered here today quite 
a number of birds which have no 
affinities. Some of these species he 
has examined and is convinced that 
they should be placed in some other 
genus. The chimney swifts and the 
night hawks are among these. 

Everyone has heard of the edible 
bird-nests of China. These are 
made by a kind of swift which 
gathers seaweed for its nests and 
glues this together with a mucilage 
of its own manufacture. The whole 
mass settles down into a gelatinous 
mixture and when collected is 
deemed a delicacy. Our swifts are 
birds which are always on the wing. 
The chimney swift, popularly called 
the chimney swallow, is related to 
the Chinese bird. It lives in chim- 
neys, constructing its nest of twigs 
which it brings one at a time and 
cements to the others with a gland 
in the lower part of the mouth. The 
tongue is of singular construction ; it 
is like a trowel and has a similar 
crook in the handle. The flat tip is 
brought in contact with the orifice 
of the gland, and without touching 
anything else the glue can be applied 
just where it is needed. 

Passing thence to the owls, Mr. 
Maynard explained the construction 
of the eye whereby the bird is able 
to have both near and far sight. 
He has had tame owls and has ex- 
perimented a good deal with them. 
As Bolles and some others have 
noticed, the owl does not like the 
cow, and whenever this tame owl 
saw acow it used a special note 
which it did not employ at any 
other time. Mr. Maynard’s owl 
could see an insect crawling on the 
floor near at hand and the next 
moment would give its cow-alarm, 
the cows being so far away that Mr. 
Maynard could not distinguish them 
as such excepting ‘through their 
location. The explanation lies in 
the fact that the owl has a bony 
socket in which the eye lies. This 
socket is composed of a number of 
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are applied to Columbia Bicy- 
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Better still, this beauty is the 
same a year hence—two years 
hence. A rub of the polish- 
ing cloth,and Columbia enamel 
shines like new. In every detail 
you can be sure of Columbias— 
unequalled, unapproached. 
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plates forming a rude cylinder 
frustum of a cone. The ny 
sion of these plates can affect 
form of the eye-ball and 
either kind of sight. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
N no department of the College of 


. 
Liberal Arts of Boston Uaive: 
Sity is there greater or more su 
tained interest than in that 
Germanic Languages. The courses 
offered vary from the usual] elemen 
tary instruction in modern Germar 
to graduate work in Germani 
philology and in the older literature 

Among the courses offered for th 
Academic year 1896-97 may be noted 
the following : 

1. Elementary Course in Moder: 
German, Grammatical] 
Syntax, Deutsches Echo. 

2. Short Stories, Aus meiner Welt 
Written exercises founded  upor 
these. 

3. Short stories, 
Zwielicht, vols. I and II. Easy 
Plays. Memorizing of prose, and 
drill in grammar and vocabulary 

4. Wilhelm Tell, Hermann and 
Dorothea, or a classic of similar 
degree of difficulty. 

s. Fastnacht’s German 
tion, 

6. Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, 
alternating from year to year with 
Die Braut von Messina, or other 
classics. Especial drill in vocabu 
lary. 

7. A course in German Literature, 
combining the study of 
works with selections and talks about 
the authors. This course is large!) 
conducted in German. 

8. A course in German. Lyrics, 
based upon the collections of 
Bucheim or Wenckebach. Many 
poems are memorized. . . 

g. Faust, Part I, with discussion 
of the subject-matter and purposes 
of the poem. This course alternates 
with Schiller’s Wallenstein, treated 
n the same way. 

10. Advanced course in German 
Composition. Translation into 
German of Christmas Carol, Vicar 
of Wakefield, or some other standard 
English story. . 

11. Wenckebach’s  Alt-deutsche 
Literatur, alternating with a short 
course in German philology 4"¢ 
history of the language. == 

12. An advanced course in German 
Literature based upon Kellars 
Bilder der deutschen Literatur, com 
bined with the rapid reading * 
original works of the prominen' 
authors. Sora 

These courses are very effective!) 
supplemented by the Deutsche 


forms and 


such as Im 


Composi 


original 
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Gesellschaft, composed of a limited 
number of members from the Junior 
class, selected by a competitive ex- 
amination. This society meets 
weekly for practice in conversation. 
There is also a Seminar, composed 
of Seniors; this organization meets 
weekly for advanced work and for 
normal training. A large choral 
society meets weekly for the study 
¢ German lyrics. 

fhe department also offers for 
the year 1896-97 a Course in Swedish, 
two hours a week throughout the 
year. A course in Gothic is also 
provided for those who are doing 
advanced work inthis department 
f Linguistics. 

[he serious work of the class- 
room is lightened from time to time 
by the presentation of a German 
play, in which the roles are assigned 
) the leading scholars in the depart- 
ment. These plays are notable for 
the purity of the accent of the per- 
formers ; this ease and facility of 
pronunciation are the result of the 
ery careful training in the prin- 

ples of phonetics to which the 
students are from the first subjected. 

About a year ago the department 
presented the play, Der Unglaubige 
fhomas. ‘This was a dramatic 
novelty and the right of presenta- 
tion was obtained by special arrange- 
ments with the holders of the copy- 

sht. This presentation was so 

shly successful that there have 
een repeated requests for a second 
erformance. Several of those who 
ok part in the play last year were 
sraduated last June and are now 
ively engaged in teaching, but 
edepartment has been fortunate 

securing the services of all the 
nportant performers for a second 
representation. With the exception 
‘two minor réles the cast will be 
thesame excelle1.t one which met 
vith so much favorable comment 
ist ye ir. 

The play 1s aclever skit on the 
possibilities and dangers of hypno- 
tism. Itis very bright, and the plot 
afords a never-failing fund of comi- 
cal situationss 

The play will be given in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall of the University on 
the evening of Friday, April 17. The 
proceeds are to be given to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women, to 
further the excellent work in which 
that Society is engaged. An attrac- 
tive feature of the evening will con- 
sist of the German student songs 
which the Choral Society of the 
German Department will render 
luring the intermissions. 

JosepH RICHARD TAyLor. 





BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


AAR. A. W. Grabau will deliver 
I lectures, free to the public, in 
the Museum, for the present spring 
season as follows : 

First Course: The architecture of 
the earth’s crust; eight lectures at 
it a.m. Saturdays, beginning 
April 4. 

Second Course: Life on the sea- 
shore; six lectures at 3 p. m. Satur- 
days, beginning April 4. Synopsis: I. 
April 4.— Jelly fish and their allies. 
ll. April 25.— Corals and coral ani- 
mals. III. May 2.—Star fish, sea 
urchins, sand dollars, etc. IV. May 
3— Clams, oysters, razor fish, etc. 
V. May 16.— Snails and cuttle fish. 
VI. May 23.— Crabs, lobsters, ete. 

Third course: The evolution of the 
North American continent; eight 
‘ectures on Wednesdays at 11 a. m., 
beginning April 8. 

These lectures will be given in the 
lecture hall of the Society on the 
8tound floor of the Museum. 


BY WILLIAM H. WINSLOW. 

EAR by year the country be- 
comes more thickly planted 
with summer houses, whose site has 
been determined by the beauty of 
their surroundings. But as they too 
commonly disfigure these as well as 
one another, it seems to be only a 
question of time when nature's 
charm shall be seriously impaired, 
with no corresponding gain in point 

of landscape art or architecture. 

The cause is. plain: People build 
to suit their convenience, their*van- 
ity and their pockets, and not for 
ideal ends, and least of all, unfortu- 
nately, with a view to their ueigh- 
bors’ pleasure or benefit ; thoughtless 
or ignorant of the fact that modest 
beauty, utility and economy are 
equally within the reach of anyone 
who can afford an honestly built 
house, fitting his need, and in ac- 
cordance with the simple primary 
principles of refined building — in 
other words, architecture. 

It may be said good architecture 
is costly, requiring expensive mate 
rial, much labor and elabora.e orna- 
mentation, and that beauty must be 
well paid for. 

This is the commonest mistake, 
yet of costly houses not one in a 
thousand successfully combines full- 
ness of use and beauty, while asa 
rule the homes of the poor through- 
out the world do so combine them 
in their humble way. Asin some 
other matters, the attractiveness of 
a house is a question of quality 
rather than of quantity. 

Beauty is one of the surpassing 
gifts which are offered to all men, 
without stint whether they will o1 
not, to rich and poor alike, with no 
labor or thought on their part, and 
therefore they must need it. 

Clouds and sunsets, the sea and 
the mountains, and the endless 
aspects of external nature, the faces 
and forms of men and women, and 
flowers, and birds, all assure us that 
beauty is at least as much our birth- 
right as meat and drink and shelter. 
In Ruskin’s words, ** There is nota 
moment of any day of our lives 
when nature is not providing scene af. 
ter scene, picture after picture, glory 
after glory, and working still upon 
such exquisite and constant princi- 
ples that it is quite certain it is all 
done for us and intended for our 
perpetual pleasure.” 

It would then be strange, seeing 
that this gratuitous beauty is every- 
where within reach, if in our every- 
day necessities, such as that of 
house-building, we must pay too 
dearly or go without it; that it 
should come to us unsought, yet flee 
when we would have it as a_ house- 
hold guest. 

Is it not more sensible to believe 
that for daily use also beauty is to 
be had on reasonable terms, if we 
take a little trouble to know what 
they are? 

What is it then that constitutes 
the beauty of a house, a country 
house -- those in the city being usu- 
ally mere segments of houses ? 

Is it not the fitness of means to 
ends, the good and sensible under- 
lying idea as well as the form and 
color, and proportion of parts to the 
whole, and not costly material and 
labor, and so called ornament ? 

If this be the case, the spending 
of money will not secure beauty, but 
the exercise of common sense and 
independence and taste. Without 
these qualities in the builder, his 
house cannot fail of being an un- 
happy experiment, an injury to every 
beholder. 

Wholesome soil, shelter from 
storms, a pleasant view, abundant 
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water, and easy access are of course 
desirable for the site of any dwell- 
ing, and these being had, there fol- 
lows the consideration of its general 
form, which should be compact, yet 
long and low, contrary to general 
American usage. It is important 
that from every point of view it 
should present an equally good ap- 
pearance, with well balanced but not 
too symmetrical masses, and agreea- 
ble outlines, like a range of hills. 

Another thing to think of is 
whether a house must stand upon a 
slope or a levei, upon a mountain or 
in a valley,each position requiring 
a difference of form. 

The nearest materials should be 
used if possible, both for economy 
and looks, and certainly the general 
style of the oldest houses ought to 
be followed in preference to eccen 
tric novelties, if there are any good 
old houses in the neighborhood. 
This is because having held their 
own for fifty or a hundred years, 
they are probably well built and ap 
propriate, embodying much expe- 
rience of local climate and needs. 
Also because a new house never can 
look better than when it falls natu- 
rally into its place and does not ad- 
vertise itself to all the world as brand 
new, being in keeping with other 
houses and its surroundings. 

Among the latter are to be reck- 
oned woods, bodies of water, shrub- 
bery, seashore or open country, 
which the architect should consider 
carefully, that these may become as 
it were a part and parcel of the 
house, ard the house of them. 

A paragraph from Garden and 
Field describing a certain seashore 
house and its grounds is pertinent: 

“The house, which stands close 
to the rocks, is very large, but long 
and low as it should be to harmon- 
ize with the level of the ocean and 
shore. . Its roofs are red and its 
walls are of gray weather-colored 
shingles; and it is covered with 
vines, chiefly Janapese ivy and 
honeysuckle, and set close-about with 
shrubs to a degree which suffices to 
bind it agreeably to the soil and 
prevent any look of bareness, and 
yet does not destroy its character or 
give it the air of being smothered 
in foliage. With this exception 
nothing has been done to the place 
except to plant vines, also along the 
low stone wall, dividing it from the 
highway, and to cover its slightly 
rolling expanse, here and there 
broken by low masses of rock, with 
well kept grass. No result could be 
more simple; but in such a situa- 
tion it is beautiful.” 

The editor then described an ad- 
joining absurd and _ incongruous 
house, which would seem to be an 
object-lesson of everything to be 
avoided, but apparently he fails to 
draw one conclusion which has been 
forced upon the writer, namely, that 
as a matter of public taste and well 
being, every country and seashore 
house not having much land, should 
be isolated from just such architec- 
tural abominations, which may crop 
out near them, standing toward the 
centre of their grounds, being 
screened and framed by trees and 
shrubs so as not to interfere with 
the prospect. 

In this way the ugly building is 
more or less hid and the attractive 
house shielded, and both measura- 
bly harmonized and massed when 
viewed from a distance. 

The allusion to ‘ weather-colored 
shingles’ testifies to a return toa 
sensible usage of our New England 
forefathers,shingling being a rational 
and clapboarding an unscientific and 
extravagant sort of wall covering. 
Shingles are relatively free from 
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decay, owing to their openness to 
the air. ‘They are easily replaced, 
and insure covered joints, and if un- 
painted last longer, while just the 
contrary holds as regards clapboards, 
to say nothing of the cost of repaint- 
ing these. 

What passes for lead paint is now 
mostly barytes, which lacks the pre- 
servative quality of white lead and is 
merely a make-weight and an adul- 
terant. 

Apart from this, nature’s weather- 
brush, with which she paints tree 
trunks, bowlders and shingles alike, 
is incomparably more beautiful than 
any house painter’s that ever was or 
will be, and costs nothing but alittle 
patient waiting. 

A method of building suited to 
our climate and conditions, which 
unites durability and economy 
though not so cheap as_ shingled 
wall-surfaces, is plaster and timber, 
or half-timber construction, whereby 
the house frame is seen, or appears 
to be seen from without, dividing 
the outer walls into irregular panels, 
which are filled in upon some sort 
of lathing with mortar, cement, and 
fine stones, 

This method of construction, not 
uncommon in Europe, is yet little 
used here, perhaps owing to a no- 
tion that itis not secure from our 
weather. 

Waterproof clay tiles are doubt- 
less one of the best of roof cover. 
ings, but until they become cheaper 
they cannot come into general use 
here, as they have in so many other 
countries. 

It is impossible to write intelli- 


_gently as regards the question of 


ornamenting houses, each building 
needing its own treatment. One 
might as well try to give reliable in- 
formation concerning medical treat- 
ment; ‘every man his own archi- 
tect’ being as absurd if not as dan- 
gerous as ‘every man his own doc- 
tor.’ 

Ornament is the rock on which 
many a building venture makes ship- 
wreck, and not a few would-be ex- 
perts, born with a deficient sense of 
form and color, fail in their use of 
it. On the whole, perhaps, the best 
thing to be said is that the less there 
is, the less likely it is to go wrong, 
and that it should serve a definite 
purpose in accordance with its ac- 
companying construction. 

Crude sawed work, coarse turning 
and carving, beaded and bulging 
columns, flimsy balustrades and dis- 
torted brackets in strange places, 
and fantastically cut shingles are 
the particular thorns in the flesh 
which now and here tease and tor- 
ment those who know something of 
good taste and good architecture. 

Such things areno more orna- 
mental than the tattooing of a hand, 
a wasp waist, banged forelocks, or 
hair cut to a straight edge with the 
aid of a wooden bowl, and as such 
fashions have had their day, so will 
the fashion of cheap and meretri- 
cious building have its day and be 
forgotten when our art development 
shall have passed its juvenile stage. 
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WATER COLORS, 


WATER color show at one of 
our picture dealers and the 
recent exhibition of the New York 
Water Color Society suggest a few 
thoughts on the subject of water 
color as amedium. It more than 
any other medium needs to be 
treated in just the right way, with 
the greatest directness, freedom, yet 
mastery. It is a wonder to me how 
people will attempt,water colors who 
are unable to do anything in oils. 
For to make a good water color the 
sketch must never be worked over ; 
one must be an absolute master of 
drawing,must havea perfectly justand 
quick perception of values of tone, 
must have a good eye for color and 
power tocombine itin its proper 
proportions. Now, if one has all 
these good qualities, one would be 
able to paint very well in oils. Yet 
it is undeniable that there is a great 
charm of freshness and incomplete- 
ness about a good water color. It 
Suits the gay and light character of 
certain rooms better than the more 
heavy note of oil paintings. It is 
good ‘art for the villa;’ more, a 
water color, to be good, must be 
done in one or at most two sittings. 
So they can be sold quite cheaply, 
and hence are prime favorites with 
the thirty-five-dollar school of buyers. 
Many artists, as Besnard for in- 
Stance, eke out their income by 
painting a number of clever sketches 
for a water color show which they 
can sell at a price at which their 
amour propre would revolt in letting 
go an oil-study. Though, for the 
matter of that, a water color some- 
times sells very high, and I know of 
certain water colors by Mr, LaFarge 
which have sold at quite fabulous 
prices. Altogether, water color is a 
method, well nigh an art, by itself 
and as such is to be reckoned with. 

Originally, of course, water color 
was not nearly socompletea method 
as nowadays. Poussin and his con- 
temporaries used sepia wash a great 
deal as a sort of convenient short- 
hand for recording ideas and motives 
for pictures. Claude Lorraine used 
it in the same way and also — still 
sepia only — for studying light and 
dark effects from nature. His sepia 
studies, by the way, are not enough 
known, being most masterly affairs, 
full of the sense of beauty of line 
and of well considered composition. 
Some of the better Dutch masters, 
Ostade and the rest, used sepia in 
the same way, and also, I believe, 
occasionally washed in a drawing in 
color—but only apparently to make 
-it look a little more gay, for there is 
no evident solicitude in them for 
truth of value or indeed of color. 
Yet it was from these little begin- 
nings that water color began ; for, if 
I mistake not, it was from the Dutch 
that the English took the method 
which they afterwards developed so 
far. 

The first English efforts were of 
course timid and tentative. It is 
impossible to tell how much thcse 
early water color drawings of theirs 

have, but they certainly now 
have the look of being merely indi- 
cations of color rather than any 
effort to suggest the full tone and 
richness of nature’s color. Hamer- 
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ton propounds a theory somewhere 
that the average sensible middle- 
class person does not care for color ; 
it annoys him asa loud noise ina 
band, or alliteration in poetry might. 
He likes form, or rather itemizing 
of details, but color worries or per- 
plexes him. If this is true—I don’t 
pretend to decide in the matter—it 
may explain the popularity of the 
early English water colors. I 
imagine that they developed much 
in accordance with popular demand ; 
that they were taken up because 
they could be done quickly and 
cheaply; that then the natural 
instinct of the artists for color and 
fulness of tone began slowly to assert 
itself; and that gradually the taste 
of the public of buyers developed 
along the same lines, 

A change that was to come began, 
as so many changes do, in the 
smallest of small ways. For two 
boys, named Girton and ‘Turner, 
were beginning to copy water colors 
at the house of a nice old gentle- 
man who had quite a collection of 
these early English aquarelles and 
who liked to give them this chance 
of improving their style and tech 
nique. (How many picture-owners in 
Boston are there, by the way, who 
encourage artists to copy their best 
pictures? I know of several who 
on the other hand refuse to permit 
any copying.) Girton is supposed 
to have been the cleverer of these 
two; he died early and is only one 
of the many instances where of two 
friends the more brilliant died early 
and the less clever friend lived to be 
a great man. But before Girton 
died he had already begun to feel 
his way toward fuller, freer methods 
of technique in water colors. 

There is, in the National Gallery 
of London, a little room down stairs 
in the basement devoted entirely to 
Turner’s water colors, and here one 
sees the beginnings of the great 
changes which came over water 
color work. For the drawings of 
the earliest period are tight and 
labored in handling, and it is only 
towards the close of his life that 
they came to the fulness of tone, 
the perfection of method, that the 
best water colorshave. JI remember, 
as a boy, looking over a catalogue 
of the South Kensington Museum 
and coming on a chromo-lithograph 
reproduction of one of Turner’s 
later water colors. It was a lake in 
the midst of mountains, and the 
prevailing color-note was a delicate 
bluish purple. Even then, though I 
had never seen any of the color 
symphonies now more common, I 
was delighted with the thing and 
wished to see more of it. Imagine 
my pleasure when, in straying into 
this Turner water color room, I dis- 
covered my old friend among the 
drawings; for they had been re- 
moved from the South Kensington 
thither. 

A curious and a very fruitful 
development in the history of water 
color painting was the work of 
Fortuny. I don’t know where he 
learnt it. I believe as a boy he had 
seen some water colors by Gavarni. 
Then he worked in a famous night- 
school of Rome. His work was in 
many respects very different from 
water color as formerly practised by 





the Snails, Instead of putting in 
the whole subject in broad washes, 
he was in the habit of studying his 
figure piece by piece in jewel-like 
little touches. These were some- 
times joined at the edges, but some- 
times left ‘edgy.’ It is impossible 
to conceive of anything more bril- 
liant than the best of his water 
color sketches, so full of light and 
vibration were they. He also could 
get in them something of the solidity 
of oils, so cleverly were they 
modelled ; yet in doing this he never 
lost that transparency of color and 
brilliancy of touch which is so 
desirable in a water color. 

It seems strange that greater care 
in technique should ruin any art; 
yet it nearly ruined water colors 
when the French took hold of it. 
By that I do not mean that many 
Frenchmen have not been masters 
of the trade, but that the annual 
exposition of les Aguarellistes Fran- 
¢ais is for the most part an excel- 
lent example of how not to do it. 
The water colors of Vibert, for in- 
stance—labored, dry, and hard—do 
not suffice by their mere science of 
draughtmanship to make one forget 
their lack of water color quality. 
Maurice Leloir, again a very clever 
imitator of the manner of his even 
cleverer brother, the late Louis 
Leloir, is almost everything but a 
water colorist. His drawing is 
correct, his composition clever ; but 
he has not the water color spirit. 
Zuber, the landscapist, it is true, 
works largely and directly; yet his 
work is a little hard and ‘edgy.’ 
The same might be said of Harpig- 
nies, an artist of real talent but one 
who does not wholly grasp the 
possibilities of water color. 

The modern Dutch school of water 
color is again distinctly different 
from any of these which-I have 
mentioned. Ido not know just how 
it originated, but fancy that Israels, 
the great Dutch master, had some- 
thing to do with its method ; for his 
study of Rembrandt and love for 
vaporous light effects must have led 
him to use water colors in the loose 
and ‘sloppy’ way that is so char- 
acteristic of the best Dutch water 
color work. Iam not sure just how 
these men work, but their drawings 
look as if the paper had been soaked 
in water overnight; then as if the 
general values had been sipped on; 
and then plenty of body color used 
on the still damp paper. This 
method admirably suits the hazy, 
blurred outlines of Dutch landscape. 
Indeed, it is rather interesting to 
note how the character of the climate 
of a country affects the technique of 
its landscape painters. The hard 
outlines and sparkling contrasts of 
Italy developed the Hispano-Italian 
style of landscape painting, while the 
tender greys, the mysterious half- 
veiled forms of Dutch landscape 
brought out the peculiar suggestive 
Dutch technique. 

When I first went to Paris and saw 
my first French water color show, I 
was immediately struck by the work 
of Besnard. He seemed to me far 
and away the best water colorist, 
technically, of the lot; and I have 
seen no reason since to amend my 
judgment. The reasons for his 
great technical yet artistic quality are 
many. In the first place, he, as a 
young man, won the Prix de Rome, 
which means that a man has got 
quite as much schooling as is good 
for him. Then, in studying in Lon- 
don with Whistler and others, he 
caught something of the high-bred 
English charm which Whistler knows 
so well to give his women. Last, 
perhaps, he uses lots of water in his 
work. Toa little American woman 
who wanted advice about water color, 


he merely said, Det acs del eau, ¢ 
encore de eau.” 1 wish I had SI ace 
to describe to you many of the 
tiful water colors he has done 
technique of the art seems 
no terrors for him; 
with the materials. 

I must make an exception to my 
hint that most men have to learn o:) 
painting before they can do » es 
colors well, in the case of Anders 
Zorn. For he painted for years 
water colors before he serious y €s 
sayed oils; when he did, his success 
was immediate. Zorn’s water colors 
have all the qual ties of his oils — of 
tremendous dash, 4770, and audacity 
[I remember, at the Ex; ' 
Universelle at Paris in 1889. some 
wonderfully clever water colors | 
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him ; one repres¢nted some children 


playing on the floor, and the whole 
handling of the thing was most 
terly. 

The Japanese have always beer 
water colorists in a certair 
That is, they have always drawny 
brushes, using water color as ; 
medium. But their habit has alway 
been to lay on flat tones, wit 
thought of modelling. This, 
the method of their block prin 
which is done with what practical 
amounts to water colors. It would 
be impossible to estimate the influ- 
ence of the Japanese in this, as in al 
most every fine art nowadays lo 
my mind, water color is much more 
adapted for using flat, as they use it, 
than to be tortured and tickled 
a suggestion of roundness. A 
water color should never be 
than a sketch ; the minute 
that it becomes labored, conscie! 
tious, stiff —everything, in 
that the true water color should 
be. 
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TWO NEW PAINTERS. 

|‘ is not my habit to speak of 

the work of contemporary 
painters in this city. But I think it 
is almost a duty to call the attention 
of such people as read THe Common 
WEALTH to the work of Miss Mabel 
Stuart and of Miss Theodora |hayer, 
which is, at this writing, being exhib 
ited at Allston Hall. 

The work of these ladies show 
each canvas of it — the temperament 
of the painter, and is as different 
from the common-place stu! t usua y 
exhibited as can well be imagined 
It is serious, yet at the same tin e 
full of feeling and artistic quality 
In writing there comes to mind 
pecially a dim intericr of a studio by 
Miss Thayer, charming in its effect 
of subdued light; a tragic facec 
girl, by the same artist, curl 
sensitive and delicate; a rea hail 
Girl and Parrot by Miss Stuart 
rich and sumptuous in color ; 
with a pallette (by the same ar 
very serious-faced, earnest 
creature, pathetic in her intensity. 

Where so much of contemporar) 

work is flippant, affected, or wea*, 
it is a pleasure to come across sven 
sound, serious, yet artistic work 4 
this. 


Rev. John (. Palirey 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We have had a few very Me 
photographs, size 11 xX 14 inches, 
made from a very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price 0! 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. Stilman Smith & ©. 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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SPRING THOUGHTS. 

A VERY dainty little mo ning 
A gown has been worn on the 
stage of the Hollis St. Theatre this 
week, one quite suitable for practi- 

al use. A white slip, that seemea 
to come from the fullness at the 
slightly rounded-out neck was belted 

a by a sash that passed about the 
back of an over-gown, and through 
pening slits at the sides of the 
wer-gown, and so across the front 
the slip, to serve there as belt. 
fhe sides of the over-gown hung 
ose, falling from the shoulders. 
The sleeves of the over-gown were 
large and loose, and showed the 
white sleeves of the slip under. The 
sip may be made of any dainty 
wash stuff, for strictly room wear, 
the night-gown would serve. The 
over gown, made of the cotton cré- 
pon that comes in such pretty colors 
and at about twelve or sixteen cents 
,yard. The sash is of taffeta rib- 
bon and hooks at the back, holding 
the over-gown trimly to the figure. 
Over the hook is a bow, and long 
ends. If the little gown is wanted 
for more permanent and formal use 
—as, for instance,to see one’s dress- 
maker in the morning, or to receive 
an early call from the best friend 
whom you really would like to make 
ust the least little bit jealous — in 
such case, let the under slip be of 
white wash silk, and finish the neck 
with a high stock of the taffeta rib- 
bon, ending in a butterfly bow at the 
back. The over-gown turns away 
at the neck in a sailor collar effect, 
that merges into the loose flowing 
fronts. Such a design lends itself 
specially to light colors ; but it would 
easily modify to more sober use, the 
front or under-gown being of black 
silk, the over-gown of black crépon. 
The under-gown might indeed be 
merely represented by a fitted front 
if the figure will not permit too 
much freedom of outline; and the 
pretty sash may be only a belt across 
the front, the over-gown being fitted 
inthe back. But, to tell the truth, 
the chief charm of the pretty gown 
that suggests this advice was its 
simplicity and light daintiness. 

In your effort to be really wise 
about all the alluring novelties that 
interfere at this season of the year 
with wisdom, don’t overlook the 
value of some of them. Ribbon, for 
instance. I spoke last week of the 
genuine qualities and price offered 
at the ribbon store on Temple place ; 
and the uses of taffeta ribbon are 
manifold. The material wears well 
and to the last keeps its fresh dainti- 
ness. The petticoat that is fraying 
at the edge, or that because of soil 
Must be shortened, becomes very 
prettily fresh and ‘new’ if finished 
with a frill of crisp, pretty ribbon. 
Two frills really makes you hardly 
care whether you can have a new 
dress for Spring or not. Just hold 
up the old one. That same old gown 
takes on new freshness — with a 
g00d brushing, a little ammonia in 
the water —if about the neck you 
Wear a crisp collar of ribbon, in 
some dainty becoming color, a perky 
and independent bow at the back, 
to prove that Spring has come. Such 
4 collar, worn with a hat in which a 
Corresponding band of ribbon ora 
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harmonizing knot of flowers, just a 
tiny knot, has been placed, ‘will 
make you feel that after all the Win- 
ter wrap willdo. The ribbon collar 
shows above the neck of it and sort 
of excuses it. Frills of taffeta rib- 
bon in the backs of allyour stock 
collars and at the wrists will show a 
proper Spring spirit ; a ‘ dust ruffle’ 
of ribbon in the skirt of the slightly 
gone-by house dress, to give it a 
mind of its own about the hem;a 
ribbon sash to replace the belt; a 
frill of ribbon at the back and sides 
of the bodice to make concession 
to the coat craze and show yourself 
of proper mind to please — all these 
touches of frivolity will keepup your 
Spirits, even if you cannot get all the 
pretty things you want, and will 
show you not cast down, no matter 
if your best friend has an entire new 
outfit and you haven’t. _Be careful 
not-to overdo this renovation. Re- 
member, a distinctly shabby dress 
looks the shabbier under an obstrep- 
erously new Spring coat, while the 
same dress, under last year’s cape, 
if last year’s cape be encouraged by 
a new ruffle about the neck anda 
pair of frills at the edge, will pass 
muster very well. No, not as ‘new,’ 
but, as I have said before, of a 
proper mind to please. 

Before you decide your last year’s 
hat is hopeless,look it over carefully. 
If it is straw, a careful cleansing 
with a dampened. tooth-brush will 
quite brighten it up. Dust goes in 
about the points of the rows of straw, 
and that removed makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. The bows 
have crumpled down, the crisp folds 
have become creases, dust has got- 
ten into the weave of the silk ; care- 
ful cleaning will helpall this. A 
very full frill of narrow taffeta rib- 
bon — or of wide, as you like 
about the brim at the edge will fur- 
ther transform the hat. If the petals 
of the flowers won’t pull out of crush, 
perhaps a new knot of flowers will 
serve. After all, if youcan bring a 
look of hopefulness into theold thing, 
that is enough. That is what Spring 
means. We lift up our heads a bit, 
and take our world, old hats and all, 
with a braver heart, because of the 
time of year — and with a smile, be- 
cause of the time of the year, too. 

Fresh ribbon ties in last year’s 
old !ow shoes, and a good oiling,will 
help you further to put a best foot 
forward. Change the protectors in 
all your bodices; hang all the bod- 
ices on the roof, or in the back 
yard, where wind and sun can get 
at them. After they have all been 
brushed, brush them again witha 
cofter and smaller brush than the 
one first used, going over every inch 
of the material and under the edges. 
Lift up the falds of ribbon, pull out 
the loops of the bow at the shoulder, 
and slip the finger under the cross- 
piece of the same bow,to take out its 
creases. Puta roll of fresh ribbon 
about the edge of the bodice if it 
looks worn ; not bright ribbon,some- 
thing that will not show but that 
will be fresh. Buy a new veil and a 
new pair of gloves, and — no matter 
what the gown. no matter how old, 
all fresh as it is from its airing and 
brightened up by its new dust ruffle, 
and edges and things — you will feel 
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Spring-like enough, till the new 
Spring dress can be accomplished. 
After all, why have a Spring dress? 
It will so soon be Summer. It will 
do you more good — won’t it? —in 
the Fall. Ofcourse! So that is 
settled. 

White satin tinishings are to be as 
popular as ever, and satin, appli- 
quéd all over with lace, still retains 
an air of Frenchness. Figures cut 
from lace and applied to satin and 
outlined with gold make effective 
finishing. Dull linen colored figures 
on black satin and outlined with 
dull gold mean not only work and 
time, but a really good effect. 

A new material is a crépon so 
thin that it is gauze-like ; it retains 
a crispness, however, seeming to be 
rather a sort of tissue than a gauze. 
Such material makes up over very 
inexpensive lining and in its own 
gleam supplies the silky light re- 
quired. 

Parasols this season will have all 
their ruffles on the inside. That is 
wise. The back-ground so made is 
most becoming, and the ruffles are 
not liable to ruin if a sudden shower 
should come up—that is, come 
down. 

‘Taffeta is made up into the latest 
parasols of coaching type. Alas,for 
the plain coaching parasol we got 
last year, sure that because of its 
plainness it would serve two seasons ! 
One comfort — a fancy parasol would 
be equally out of date now as it 
was not in as good taste at the time. 

Alligator skin is all gone by for 
card-cases and pocket books, so the 
‘bargain’ offered in this sort of 
thing is no bargain. You can be 
well dressed and not indulge at all 
in these little novelties of acces- 
sories. But if you do indulge in 
them they must be really new. A 
behind-the-time novelty is as little 
an addition to a costume as is soiled 
lace or tumbled ribbon. 

The new leather for purses, belts, 
etc., has a gleaming smooth surface, 
almost like patent leather,only more 
pliable. A dull green is the novelty 
color, but must not be used except 
with colors that permit. The best 
choice for generaluseis not tan now; 
it is adull blue grey, 

Striped material made up in coat 
effect is distinctly a novelty. But, 
unless such material is handled by 
an expert who can make artistic use 
of the stripes, matching and blend- 
ing them to follow the lines of the 
figure becomingly and to preserve a 
continuity of outline in the garment 
itself, the result is only deplorably 
inartistic. 

Don’t think that if you can have 
only one dress, black is the color to 
choose. Dull mixed goods serves 
much better. Rusty black is a sort 
of confession of poverty. Poverty is 
nothing to be ashamed of, but it is 
no more self-respecting to take the 
worldinto your confidence aboutit by 
your clothes than it is to shriek your 
opulence at them in the same way. A 
mixed goods that has trace of grey 
and of brown and of black or dark 
blue in it will wear to the last, and 
brush to the last and cleanse to the 
last, and with a touch of bright 
color at the throat or in the hat, it 
will freshen up and forget it is old. 
The only fata] shabbiness is the dis- 
couraged kind. A dress that is 
droopy, a hat that is down hearted, 
a pair of shoes that look mizzy, 
gloves with no welcome to add toa 
hand-shake, a cloak that does not 
care whether it stayshome or goes 
out, a veil with no mind of its own -—— 
fie! fie! Whip the whole pack into 
self-respect. There is trouble and 
downheartedness enough in the 
world; patches and shiny places 
only show a gown is hard worked ; 
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that’s no disgrace; getting indiffer- 
ent about it is the disgrace — and 
unfair to other folks. 


WASHING FLANNELS. 

g is important that every woman 
should know how the woollen 
winter underwear should properly 
be washed, and to insist that her 
laundress follow her directions ex- 
actly. The time-honored joke that 
the father’s new winter flannels will 
fit baby next year approaches so 
closely to the truth that some of us 
can hardly smile at it. Probably, 
however, in the hands of the average 
washer-woman the all-wool fabric 
will be converted into material so 
stiff and boardlike that baby would 
resent its touching his tender skin. 
Flannels, says Harper’s Bazar, 
should be soaked for several hours 
in water made soft by the addition 
of a teaspoonful of borax to each 
gallon of liquid. The water in which 
the woollens are washed must be 
warm, but not hot, and to itis added 
a large spoonful of ammonia. A 
strong suds is made of some mild 
soap, and the flannels are put in and 
washed at once. As soon as they 
are clean they may be transferred to 
rinsing-water of the same temper- 
ature as that from which they have 
just been taken. They should be 
pressed between the hands to remove 
the superfluous water, but must 
never be wrung. If properly washed, 
they are now white and soft, and 
must be hung up at once until al’ 
most dry, when they are rapidly 
ironed. In bright sunny weather 
they can be dried out-of doors; but 
if the weather is damp, so that the 
process may be protracted, or if the 
temperature is at the freezing point, 
they are best kept in-doors to dry. 
They must not be allowed to be- 
come sodry as to require a second 
dampening. Flannels thus washed 
should be so soft and pliable through 
two seasons’ wear as to make them 


-amply repay the owner for the high 


price such garments cost. 
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ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 

a POZZONLUS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, heaithtul and harmless. 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With box of POZZONY’S 
nificent’ Seovill’s GOLD PUrr 
BOX is given free of charge. 
AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


By E. G. 
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HE interest of the week has 
centred in the productions at 
the Tremont Theatre. Madame 
Bernhardt, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings produced Gis 
monda, her personation of the lead 
ing réle forcing acknowledgment of 
Sardou’s skill in making use of the 
peculiar gifts of this remarkable 
artist and genius. It is almost im 
possible not to compare the two per 
formances of this same play that the 
week has seen; and it is most un- 
fair to do so. A_ separate and 
special interest attaches to each. 
Miss Davenport at the Boston 
Theatre has given a sumptuous pro 
duction, in which she and Mr. Me- 
Dowell bear leading parts with 
skill, and fine effect that lends com- 
peteness to the production as a 
whole, and a most impressive, and 
magnificent whole. The French 
production is by far the less sumptu 
ous, a white light of genius and fit 
ness illumining the leading parts and 
a value attaching to the role of Gis- 
mouda, less as a part of the play, 
than as a fresh medium for the 
expression of Madame Bernhardt's 
power. ‘Thursday Mme. Bernhardt 
renewed her earlier triumphs in 
Fedora, and Friday presented a 
most interesting change of bill, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur being pre- 
sented for the first time by her 
since her first visit to this country. 
Throughout the engagement the 
work of M. Damont has stood side 
by side with Mme. Bernhardt’s in 
artistic value, though lacking the 
electric quality of genius which 
seems to be hers alone among the 
players of today. La Tosca was 
revived on Thursday, the production 
being according to the generous 
standard Miss Davenport has taught 
the public to expect from her. 
Monday night Mr. Wm. H. Crane 
was welcomed by a very large audi- 
ence at the Hollis. The play— 
billed as His Wife’s Father by 
Martha Morton, with an ‘author’s 
note’ explaining that ‘the central 
theme of His Wife's Father is taken 
from the German of L’Arronge’ 
was received with much _ favor, 
applause, laughter and curtain calls 
being frequent during the evening. 
The ‘play i is almost a transcript from 
the German Der Compagnon, a 
piece familiar in Germany ten or 
twelve years ago, when it ran fora 
year in Berlin. ‘The play is so popu- 
lar in Germany, and made reputa- 
tions for so many well known 
German actors, that it is frequently 
revived in these days. Six years 
ago it was produced in New York at 
Amberg’s in German. In view of 
these facts, Miss Morton's pose as 
‘author’ with or without a ‘ note’ 
seems somewhat audacious. The 
translation and adaptation offered 
atthe Hollis is hardly so dramatic 
as the German original. Mr. Crane 
plays the part of Afr. Billings, ac- 
cording to the methods he follows 
in all réles. The best work is done 
by Mr. Edwin Arden as the young 
husband, frank Hamilton. Miss 
Robinson, who takes pretty Anne 
O’Neil’s place in the company, is 
natural and attractive as Ne// Bil- 
dings, and dresses charmingly. 
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Mr. Robert Hilliard 
cessful season at the Park tonight. 
The cast of Lost—Twenty-Hours 
is much changed since the play’s last 
visit here, Miss Stella Kenny play 
ing the imyénue lead very simply and 
prettily, and Miss Paget rather dis- 
appointing those the play 
before in the part of the adventuress. 
Charley’s Aunt returns to the scene 
of its triumphs and is sure to 
heartily welcomed Monday. 

Miss Kate Claxton at the Colum- 
bia has presented The Two Orphans 
to a long-suffering but apparently 
perfectly satisfied public. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Mason at the 
Bowdoin Square, with the assistance 
of Mr. Louis Mason, Miss Grace 
Atwell and Little Tuesday, have 
presented an interesting bill. Much 
care has been lavished in scenery, 
and Mrs. Mason as the Octoroon 
has again proved herself an artist of 
varied powers. Mr. 
never do less than 
less than fully welcome 

The Gay Parisians 
season at the Boston 
night, having crowded 
throughout its stay. 
one of the most amusing 
seen, and the cast, 
Furgusson and Miss 
oughly competent one. 

rhe production of Sweet Lavender 
at the Bijou has been deferred to 
mid-May on account of Mrs. J P. 
Sutherland’s bereavement in the loss 
of her mother. It is probable that 
Mr. George Fawcett will be in the 
cast. 

The production of Lucia as a 
whole has never been excelled by 
the production of any other opera 
by the Castle Square management. 
The scenery is of unusual beauty, 
and a great deal of time and money 
has been expended on the costumes. 
The careful handling of the stage 
forces by Mr. Jaxon is noticeable, 
and Mr. Hirschfeld never had the 
orchestra and company under better 
control. 

Elenora Duse, of whom a New 
York paper speaks as the ‘ incompar- 
able actress,’ will make her first ap- 
pearance at the Boston Museum on 
Monday, April 6. Her opening role 
will be that of Magda. Other plays 
in the remaining four performances 
given by Duse in this city will be 
La Locandiera (The Hostess), Caval- 
liera Rusticana, Fedora and Camille. 
Che actress will appear with her 
own Italian company. Regarding 
her aversion to being interviewed, 
Madame Duse expresses herself as 
follows: “I have always found it 
possible to succeed in my work with- 
out having to resort to methods 
which are, alas, generally adopted. 
I intend to adhere to my resolution 
even in a country like America, 
where, I am told, exaggerated adver- 
tising is absolutely necessary. I be- 
lteve there is in the United States a 
public which is cultured, educated, 
and impartial, and that is the only 
public which interest me. That pub- 
lic is as tired as I am of all this ex- 
aggeration which attempts to deceive 
it, and of which one has not the 
slightest need in order to form an 
independent and serious judgment.’ 
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Madea Duse will besie 3 her en- 
gagement with Camille, followed 
by Magda on Tuesday; Cavalleria 
Rusticana and La Locandiera, Wed- 
nesday ; Magda, Friday, and Camille 
Saturday afternoon. 

The attraction that has been 
underlined for appearance at Keith s 
for several weeks past is to be seen 
on Monday for the first time, and, 
in accordance with Mr. Keith's usual 
custom when he hasanything special 
to offer his patrons, this vaudeville 
gem isto have a most artistic set- 
ting. The attraction is the Wonder- 
ful Craggs, gentlemen acrobats, 
famous the world over for their 
graceful feats of tumbling, all per- 
formed in evening dress. The 
special scenery which has_ been 
painted is probably the finest set 
which has yet been seen on a vaude- 
ville stage, and is a duplication of 
that noted and beautiful spot on the 
Mediterranean, the Casino Terrace 
at Monaco. It will have as much 
interest for a great many people, no 
doubt, as the skilful acrobats them- 
selves. There is the usual long list 
of other first-class attractions. 

Garry Owen, with Tony Farrell, 
the clever Irish singing comedian, 
will be played at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre next week. Mr. Farrell has 
surrounded himself with a first-class 
acting and singing company, and 
carries all his own scenery and me- 
chanical effects. Mr. Farrell, having 
a pleasing tenor voice,always arouses 
the enthusiasm of the audience. The 
company is pure and clean,and tears 
tremble on the edge of the laughter. 
Mr. Farrell has produced his new 
comedy drama this season in really 
spectacular fashion and delights his 
audienc: s as much by his stage _pic- 
tures as by the clever of him 
self and his competent company. 

Charley's Aunt made a hit 
here, and in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and New York, it played to such 
crowded houses that the musicians 
were force: d to play under the stage 
at every performance, It has been 
the greatest success in the way of 
eccentric comedy which London, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Boston have known since the 
original production of The Private 
Secretary. It will be given here at 
the Park Theatre next week, with 
the complete original company. 

On Monday evening, April 6, the 
popular comedian De Wolff Hopper 
will appear atthe Tremont Theatre, 
in a magnificent revival of one of his 
most successful comic operas — 
Wang. It is several seasons since 
Wang was seen here, but most of our 
theatre-goers will remember the ele- 
phant, and the elephantine Hopper. 
Wang will be given for seven _per- 
formances only, including a single 
matinee on Saturday, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday, April 13, Mr. Hop- 
pcr will present an entire novelty to 
this city, in his comic opera, by John 
Philip Sousa and Chas. Klein,entitled 
El Capitan. Seats for El Capitan 
will goon sale Monday morning, 
April 6. 

The Boston Horse Show opens at 
the Mechanics Building on Monday 
and continues through the week, It 
will be well worth visiting, on many 
accounts — and visiting more than 
once. It is a social ds well as an 
equine event. Reserved seats for 
each day and evening are on sale at 
the box office of the Boston Theatre. 


ac ting 


big 


THE NEW BOSTON-NEW YORK 5-HOUR 
FLYER. 

The new ‘Air Line Limited’ 

train, popularly known as the ‘s- 


hour flyer,’ bids fair to become the 
most popular train running between 


New York and Boston. It is mai; 
tained jointly by the New York. 
New Haven and Hartford and thy 
New England Railroads and runs op 
week days from and to the Park 
Square Station, Soston, leaving 
either city at 1.00 P. M. and due a: 
destination at 6.00 P. M. This 
very seasonable hour for busin, 
men and isin all respects th 
arrangement that has ever been py 
into effect. It is essentially the 
long desired Boston-New York tra 
and was inaugurated as such by the 
Railroad management. Only the 
regular fare ($5) is charged, with 
the usual extra charge for parlor 
seats. A buffet is attached. 


at 
a 


SS 
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Amusements. 


“6 The Model Playhouse of Americ 


KEITH'S “** 


THEATRE, 
BOSTON. 
WEEK OF APRIL 6. 
° THE -. es 


“WONDERFUL CRAGCS,” 


Gentlemen Acrobats. 
Forty Other Siar Features, 


BOW DOIN SQ.“ 


Mat. Wed. and Sat 


BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 6, 


The Natural Irish Comedian, 


TONY GARRY 
FARRELL OWEN. 


NEXT WEEK “CITY OF PLEA R} 


with Elita Proctor Otis and Great Cast 
SQUARE 


CASTLE theatre. 


421 Tremont St., cor. Chandler and Fer 
lel. o77 Tremont. Branch office, 17<B 1 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROO! 


MONDAY, APR. 6, 
SECOND WEEK 0F 
GRAND OPrz»Ra, 


LUCIA 


DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Eve. (at 8) Prices: Balcony and Or 
and soc. Mats. Wed., Sat. (at 2) 25 
Seat inthe House. All Reserved 


Evenings at 8 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


ELENORA DUSE. 


Monday Eve’g and Saturday Matinee, Cami/ie. 

Tuesday and Friday—Magda. 

Wednesday Eve’g—Cavalleria Rusticana 
and La Locandiera, 


ta Saturday Evening at 7.4s, 
HAMLET, 


By Mr. HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, ass! 
members of the Faculty and Student: 
Emerson College of Oratory. Popular 


Ga Monday, April 13—Frank Dz s C 
Opera Co inLHE WIZARD OF THE NILI 


BOSTON = 
HORSE — Scats 
SHO FOR EACH D 


AND EVENING, 


APRIL 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Il, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 


Now on sale at Box Office of the 
Boston Theatre. 








